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Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  Overseas 


GREAT  THINGS 
EXPECTED  OF 
FIBRE  PLANT 

Bmtrx  Kxpf.  tr-r J  to  Dis- 
place Jute,  Hemp  and 
Sisal  in  Manufacture  of 
Paper  and  Textiles 

/  ISiLYCULTH  ITBP 
i  Mi  moni  tm  / 

New  Product  Brought  to 
Success  After  Years  of 
i. volution  -  Company  at 
Work  on  Exploitation 


WHERE  KING  ISN'T  KINC 


II, >    MaJfMv    tile    K  l  nt  Is 

Lord  Of 


i  •    :  ian.J    -f  .1  ••  <»i.l 

British  colony  in  the  world  where 
George  V  Is  not  the  Kin.;  Hprr  he 
U.  the  "Supreme  Lord  of  Jamaica." 
When  the  agents  of  Cromwell  broke 
the  Spanish  power  In  the  Weal  In- 
dies in  1655.  Jamaica  took  the  anna 
of  Cromwell  and  retains  them  to 
this  day.  "Supreme  Lord  of  Ja- 
maica" was  the  title  assumed  by 
Cromwell  The  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  In  Kingston  is  inscribed 
"Queen  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Su- 
preme Lady  of  Jamaica." 

SURVEY  ALLAYS  FEARS 

bxti  Uf  Mm      shown  Australian 
Coast  Stands  I- Inn  Against 
VMM 


RITAINS  agricultural,  textile 
ind  paper-making  industries 
may  all  be  provided  with  a  stimulus 
by  the  evolution,  after  years  of  ex- 
periment, of  a  new  plant,  says  The 
Mirror,  referring  to  the  much- 
talked  of  new  fibre  plant  of  which 
so  much  is  expected. 

Brotex,  an  entirely  new  plant 
which,  it  la  claimed,  may  prove  the 
salvation  of  British  agriculture,  has 
been  shown  In  London.  It  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Leonard  Brown- 
ing, an  agricultural  expert,  and  has 
three  distinct  uses.  In  the  centre 
of  the  plant  la  a  hard  core  which  la 
suitable  for  paper-making,  while 
surrounding  It  is  a  fibre  which  ran 
be  used  for  textile  purposes,  and 
the  seed  can  be  made  Into  cattle- 
cake. 

Brotex  Cellulose  Fibres.  Limited. 
Is  a  company  which  was  formed  to 
exploit  the  new  plant,  and  for  years 
experiments  have  been  proceeding 
on  a  Devonshire  farm  with  a  view 
to  perfecting  the  product 

The  fibre  will  replace  Jute,  hemp 
and  sisal,  supplies  of  which  are  at 
present  obtained  from  India.  Russia 
and  Italy,  and  will  provide  British 
farmers  with  an  opportunity  of  re- 
couping the  losses  incurred  In  other 
directions.  A  crop  of  brotex  Is  said 
to  be  easily  culUvated.  cheaper  than 
sugar  beet,  and  very  profitable  to 
the  grower.  The  plant  can  be  easily 
grown  in  this  country,  and.  starting 
from  seed,  attains  a  height  of  ten 
feet  in  about  sixteen  months.  It 
is  biennial,  producing  a  commercial 
crop  of  fibre  after  six  months' 
growth.  If  left  to  continue  growth. 
It  matures  in  sixteen  month*,  and 
then  supplies  all  three  crops— fibre, 
.•red  and  paper-making  core, 
fibre  can  be  used  for  making  dress- 
making materials 

The  plant  has  the  added  advan- 
tage of  being  a  weedkiller,  as  the 
dense  growth  of  foliage  produced 
forms  a  close  canopy  and  prevents 
the  growth  of  all  weeds  which  re- 
quire light,  acting  as  a  "smother 
crop." 

It  is  hoped  that  in  Ume  farmers 
will  be  growing  brotex  on  the  biggest 
possible  scale,  and  Uiat  within  a 
few  years  huge  supplies  of  the  ma- 
teiials  will  be  available  for  British 
ndustries. 

FIENDISH  "SPORT" 

EMkk  Olrm  "   sV  Iftifc  In  Food. 

<  aagtm  Victim*-  te  Burst 
In  Air 

Unparalleled  cruelty  to  sea-birds 
is  reported  to  have  occurred  In 
Tyneslde.  It  is  said  that  men  and 
boys  have  filled  fish-heads  with 
carbide  of  calcium— the  composition 
u*ed  for  lamps— and  thrown  them 
to  the  seagulls.  The  birds,  made 
ravenous  by  Uie  cold  weather,  de- 
tour the  heads,  acetylene  gas  Is 
generated,  and  the  birds  die  In 
frightful  agony  People  on  the 
beach  have  actually  heard  the  re- 
ports as  the  tortured  birds  burst  in 
mid-alt  It  is  stated  that  the  per- 
l>etrators  of  this  outrage  are  con- 
vened with  laughter  at  the  results 
of  their  fiendish  cruelty. 


The  theory  Uiat  Australia  Is  slowly 
crumbling  away  has  been  disproved 
by  a  scientific  expedlUon  to  the  Bar- 
rier Reef.  Old  charts  show  the 
shoal  sounding.-,  along  the  Queens- 
land coast  blb  abou:  ten  miles  fur- 
ther out  to  sea  than  they  were  in 
1003.  This  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
coast  was  receding.  The  recent  sur- 
vey, however,  showed  the  line  to  be 
ui  the  same  place  as  in  1903. 

START  SALT  OF 
CHEAP  RADIUM 

Company  Formed  in  Lon- 
don Offer?  Precious  Metal 
to  Doctors  and  Hospitals 
at  Cost  of  Production 


PRESENT  PRICE  IS 
s.wjhw  i  (.n  mi  in-; 


(  athnli*   i  jvixy 
Protest  Proposed 

Beauty  Contort 


r 


HE  most  beauUful  gl-l  In 
Ireland  will  not  com- 
pete in  the  beauty  competi- 
tion at  Galveston,  Tex.,  In 
June.  An  agitation  wa* 
started  by  an  Irish  Catholic 
newspaper  against  the  beauty 
competition  which  has  been 
arranged  by  a  Dublin  evening 
imper  in  order  to  select  Miss 
Ireland  of  1930.  With  the 
beauties  of  some  down  other 
countries  she  was  to  travel  to 
Texas  this  Summer  to  com- 
pete for  the  title  of  "Miss 
Universe"  Beauty  ccmpetl- 
Uons  generally  were  de- 
nounced as  unseemly  and  de- 
grading, and  critics  here  were 
reinforced  by  Bishop  Byrne, 
who  cabled  from  Galveston, 
declaring  that  no  modest  girl 
would  participate,  as  the  com- 
petitors had  "to  parade  half 
naked  before  the  mob."  This 
created  a  profound  sensation, 
and  the  Catholic  proprietor 
and  editor  bowed  before  the 
storm  They  both  commu- 
nicated with  the  bishop, 
whoae  reply  has  not  yet  been 
disclosed,  but  the  upshot  of  It 
was  that  they  announced  the 
abandonment  of  the  com- 
petition which  had  been  run- 
ning several  we#k* 


PARTY  POINTS 
TO  REGENCY 

London    Stock  Exchange 
Majorities"  I  n  d  ic  a  t  e 
Probable  Fate  of  Baldvun 
Government  Next  Month 


sMAU.  PU  K  HIT) 
FORCONSERVATIVI  S 

Task  of  Dealing  With  Three 
Parties  Likely  to  Overtax 
King.  Hence  Prince  May 
Officiate 


Charles  Goldhamer.  artist,  chosen  to  design  posters  for  the  British  Industries  Fair,  has  completed  his  set  snd  has  already  sent  them  to  the  f.iir 
authorities  in  England.    The  posters  are  representative  of  Canada's  major  industries  and  executed  in  attractive  style.  The  layout  shows:  (1)  "Pulp- 
wood."    (2)  Charles  Goldhamer.  the  artist.    (3)  "Wheat."    (4)  "Fishing."    (5)  "Dairying"  and  (6)  "Mining." 


DENSE  POPrJUTlflN 
IS  WDGhTf  FACTOR 


Relations  of  Britain    and   I  S  \,.t 
Competitive.  British  Writer 
Tells  Americans 


As  the  result,  of  a  great  British 
effort  cheaper  radium.  It  is  claimed, 
will  shortly  be  available  for  the 
treatment  of  cancer  victims,  says 
The  Daily  Mirror.  A  company  has 
been  formed  in  London  to  .«upply 
hospitals  and  doctors  with  radium 
at  cost  price  on  a  non-profit-making 
basis.  The  precious  metal  will  be 
obtained  from  the  Urguerlca  group 
or  mines  in  Portugal  which,  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  state,  are 
second  only  to  the  vast  radium - 
bearing  deposit*  of  the 
MIniere  du  Haul-Katanga  This 
latter  company  in  Belgian  Congo 
owns  ninety  per  cent  of  the  world's 
radium  output. 

Congo  production  of  radium  Lssentlal  importance  for  people 
The  |  steadily  increasing     In  1927  twenty 
grains  were  produced,  and  It  Is  an- 


ticipated, that  the  1939  report  of 
the  company  will  show  that  forty 
grains  have  been  obtained.  Although 
the  Union  Mintere  hold  the  world ■ 
radium  monopoly,  the  lowest  quota- 
tion for  the  product  Is  £10.000  per 
gramme. 

Mr  E  W  Meyersteln.  a  prominent 
London  man.  is  the  promoter  of  the 
scheme  for  developing  the  Port- 
uguese radium  ore  deposit^. 

The  aim  of  the  company,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Meyersteln.  Is  to  prevent, 
for  all  time,  the  exploitation  of 
radium  for  speculative  gain.  By 
the  formation  of  a  company  on  a 
non-profit-making  basis  no  other 
company  can  take  up  radium  prop- 
erties in  order  to  make  fortunes  out 
of  this  substance,  which  should  be 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  humanity. 
The  company  proposes  to  sell  radi- 
um at  cost  price,  and  any  other 
company  will  be  forced  to  adopt  a 
similar  policy. 

TEN  LIVE  IN  TENT 


J.  Alfred  8pender.  the  well-known 
English  journalist  was  the  guest  of 
Union  honor  at  a  luncheon  of  the  London 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
speaking  on  "Britain  and  America — 
Contrasts  and  Similarities."  He 
said  that  there  was  one  fact  of  es- 

on 

both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  re- 
member If  they  were  to  understand 
each  other,  namely,  that  while  the 
United  States  had  a  population  of 
only  thirty-four  to  the  square  mile. 
Oreat  Britain  had  600,  Referrlnu 
to  differences  between  the  old  and 
new  countries,  he  said  Great  Britain 
was  in  duty  bound  to  support  the 
League  of  Nations  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  European  peace.  Despite 
her  war  losses,  enormous  tax  bur- 
dens and  vast  unemployment,  she 
had  stabilised  the  pound  sterling, 
saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her 
people  from  starvation,  and  was 
meeting  her  Just  obligations,  all  of 
which,  the  speaker  declared,  was  an 
achievement  not  without  merit. 


Lord  Dewar  "Releases" 
More  Wise-Cracks 


T  ORD  DEWAR.  a  bachelor  and  one  of  the  industrial  leaders  oi 
1—  England,  is  well  known  In  the  British  Isles  for  Ids  humorous 
and  witty  remarks  on  life  and  marriage  He  recently  gave  to  The 
Evening  News,  of  London,  some  of  his  favorite  sayings.  The  follow- 
ing are  reproduced 

Life  Is  made  up  or  trials,  with  an  occasional  conviction. 

To  some  mothers  hfp  is  just  one  darn  storking  after  another. 

Every  man  has  a  black  and  white  side  of  life. 

Most  men  are  believers  ,n  heredity,  until  the  son  makes  a  fool 
of  himself. 

Man  reaps  what  he  sows,  unless  he  be  an  amateur  gardener. 
Four-fifths  of  the  perjury  of  the  world  Is  expended  on  tomb- 
stones. 

A  laugh  is  as  necessary  to  a  human  being  as  sunshine  to  a 
cabbage. 

Providence  never  intended  us  to  be  equal,  except  when  we  are 
asleep. 

No  man  is  so  good  but  a  good  woman  can  make  him  better 
A  golden  wedding  Is  when  a  couple  have  gone  fifty-fifty. 
Marriage  is  a  great  institution— for  those  who  like  institutions 
Many  a  bachelorship  has  been  wrecked  on  u  permanent  wave. 
Marriage  Is  a  committee  of  two — with  power  to  add  to  their 
numbers. 

There  are  more  Mormons  in  London  than  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
but  their  wives  don't  know  11 

A  husband  should  tell  his  wife  everything  he  is  sure  she  will 
find  out.  and  berore  any  one  else  does. 

A  philosopher  is  a  man  who  can  look  at  an  empty  glass  with 
a  smile. 


DUBLIN  REFUSES 
DEGREE  Til  Uf 


50,000  BLACK  MEN 

\.,.tr.li,in    t  ensil*   ..f    V.tlvr  1'i.pu 
Ut.on  Shows  Aborigines  lUfftidly 
Disappearing 


A  census  of  aborigines  taken  last 
National  Cnivervlt,  I  year  rtiowa  that  the  total  population 


SLEPT  INTO  DEATH 

Bt]     PUred     After     lleint  Ml 
VTM    Football  and  Dies 
In  I 


Tins  is  Die  risk  which  is  run  by 
every  boy  who  plays  football."  said 
Dr  Edwin  Smith,  the  coroner,  at  a 
Hackney  London,  Inquest  on  Leon- 
ard Lewis  Grimes,  sixteen  who  died 
from  cerebral  hemorrhage  caused 
by  a  blow  from  a  football.  Wnilc 
playing  in  a  boys'  match  Grime*  -va* 
struck  on  the  temple  by  the  ball, 
v  hlch  was  wet  and  heavy.  He  waj 
temporarily  stunned,  but  played  to 
ih«  end  of  the  game  Next  morn- 
ini  he  was  found  dead  In  bed.  Dr 
Bronte,  the  pathologist,  said  that  the 
braid  ha  J  been  torn.  .••!  the  boy 
I    (1    Just  slept  int.  death  ' 

DBgJMffiR  TO  COLONEL 

Joined  a*  Boy  of  Twelve  and  Rov 
to  |  ommand  of  t.rrnndler 
Guards 

i  tenant -Colonel  W.  O.  A. 
Oarton.  a  former  official  of  Uie 
House  of  Commons,  died  at  Ewell. 
Surrey,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  He 
i  .itir  i  Hir  (irenadier  Guards  u:  the 
early  age  of  twelve  aa  a  drummer 
and  served  in  the  regiment  for 
thirty -eight  years,  becoming  lieu- 
tenant-colonel For  fifteen  years 
Me  w  as  head  of  the  Admission  Order 
Office  at  the  House  of  Commons 
.ettrtng  in  1924  on  reaching  the  age 
limit  of  sixty  In  1910  he  retired 
from  Uie  army,  bul  rejoined  in  1914 
and  was  present  at  the  first  battle 


no  I  Ifht  t  hildren  I 'ruble 
to  Find  llou»e  Dwell  I'nder 
Canvas 

Unable  to  find  a  house,  a  Dover 
man.  with  his  wife  and  eight  child- 
ren, la  living  In  a  tent  pitched  un- 
der the  cliffs  at  The  Warren,  a 
popular  picnic  resort  between  Dover 
and  Folkestone.  The  children  looked 
bonny  and  rosy  and  seemed  happy 
and    contented,   the   aurveyor   in-  I 
rormed  the  District  Council  when 
the  matter  was  raised.     He  said  j 
that,  as  the  tent  was  on  the  fore-  i 
shore,  he  did  not  think  the  council 
had  any  Jurisdiction.    The  spot  was  1 
difficult  to  reach  and  some  miles 
from  any  school,  and  the  education 
authorities  could  not  force  children 
to  go  more  than   three  miles  to 
school     It  was  decided  to  let  the 
matter  drop 

CHURCHILL  FECIT 

Chancellor     of      f  »cheo,uer      i  <ilns 
Word  Held  Not  (  urreney  In 
Ideographical  Circle* 

Introducing  a  new  word  to  the 
language  In  the  chapter  of  Uie  book 
on  President  Wilson  and  Uie  Peace 
Conference.  Winston  Churchill  In- 
dicates in  the  same  sentence  Its 
meaning:  "What  choate  and  Integ- 
ral conviction  could  they  'the  peo- 
ple* form  "  Obviously  choate  la  an 
antonym  for  Inchoate,  but  no  dic- 
tionary hitherto  has  been  under  Uie 
necessity  of  recording  It  as  a  word 
LaUn.  from  which  inchoate  de- 
rives, had  no  choare  or  rhoaUun 
and.  write*  one  objector,  'the  an- 
cient* themselves  did  not  know  the 
origin  of  inchoate-  «tn  begin*  Wc 
can  no  more  take  off  the  in'  from 
inchoate  than  the  In'  from  'infect 
and  leave  reel  At  least  we  should 
only  do  lhl»  if  we  wished  to  be 
funm 


<  on  vocation  nf 

of  Ireland  Falls  to  See  Author  s 
Claim  to  Honors 

The  refusal  of  the  Convocation  of 
the  National  University  of  Ireland 
to  recommend  the  university's  Sen- 
ate to  bestow  an  honorary  decree 
on  George  Bernard  Shaw  meets  with 
popular  dLsnpproval  in  Dublin.  The 
noes  carried  the  day  by  twenty -five 
to  eight  after  the  proposer  of  the 
reaoluUon  had  declared  that  Mr. 
Shaw  is  "the  greatest  living  author, 
who  had  done  much  to  purify  and 
Invigorate  the  drama.'"  and  an  Irish- 
man who  deserved  the  highest 
honor  his  count rv  could  bestow 

Several  speaken  on  the  opposition 
belittled  Mr  Shaw's  work  and  de- 
scribed him  as  a  self -advertiser,  who 
had  done  nothing  for  Ireland. 

The  result  Is  deplored  especially 
as  the  older  and  rival  University 
of  Dublin  decided  to  confer  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Literature  on 
Oeorge  Willis m  Russel.  "A  E ."  who 
Is  a  poet  and  painter  as  well  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Irish  Statesman 


A  trial  separation  was  deckled  on 
by  the  Tottenham  magistrate  to 
solve  Uie  difficulties  of  a  young 
married  couple  He  ordered  them 
to  live  ai«"-»  loi  three  m«i»»»»'». 


QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  GIFT 

Presentation   by   Her  Late  Majesty 

•  -     -i  fftpdlj  ti  t  af 

Fnited  SUtsa 

A  massive  oak  table  in  the  Pres- 
idents study  ad  the  White  House 
waa  made  of  Umt<rs  of  H.MJ3.  Re- 
solute and  presented  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  Uie  United  .states  by  Queen 
Victoria  The  Resolute  was  a  part 
of  the  expedition  sent  In  searrh  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  in  1852  a  Dor 
being  abandoned  in  the  Ice  May  ML 
1854.  the  Resolute  was  discovered 
and  extricated  In  1865  by  Budding- 
ton.  In  command  of  the  American 
whaler,  George  Henry  Later  the 
■hip  was  refloated  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land as  a  gift  to  Queen  Victoria  by 
the  people  nr  the  United  States  as  a 
token  of  goodwill  and  friendship 
When  the  vessel  was  broken  up  the 
table  was  made  from  some  of  tier 
timbers  and  was  presented  by  the 
Queen  to  the  President  as  a 
run  of  the  courtesy  that 
the  «"i  ol  Uie  K-nlu.l..' 


or  rull-blooded  aborigines  in  Uie 
Commonwealth  is  only  50.063.  and 
most  of  them  are  still  nomadic. 
North  Australia  lias  the  heaviest 
black  population  wiU»  21.008  abor- 
igines. Of  Uiese  2.358  are  in  regular 
employment,  practically  all  the  re- 
mainder being  ncmadtc  Victoria 
has  now  only  six  nomadic  aborigines 
according  to  the  censua  There  are 
thirty -seven  In  supervised  camps 
and  five  otherwise  cared  for,  but 
none  are  classed  as  being  in  per- 
manent, employment  There  ore  607 
aboriginal  hall-castes  in  Victoria 
The  total  number  of  hair  ca-ic.  .n 
. !v-  Q  tu-M  nwenllh  is  26.818. 

24-HOUR  TRAIN  TIME 

Astronomer  Royal  and  t  o- Workers 
F»*or  Change  In  Make  Cp  of 
Railway  laMrw 

On  Uie  question  as  to  whether  the 
British  public  favors  the  adoption 
of  Uie  twenty-four-hour  lystem  ot 
noting  time  In  railway  time-tables, 
thus  conforming  to  the  Continental 
usage,  the  BrlUsh  Astronomer 
Royal.  F.  W.  Dyson,  the  president 
of  the  Astronomical  8oelety.  T.  E. 
R.  Phillips,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
society,  H  H.  Turner,  have  pub- 
lished their  findings.  The  public  at- 
titude Is  ascertained  to  be  as  twenty 
to  six  tor  the  change  from  the  old 
am.  to  p.m.  method  of  dividing  the 
day.  "We  suggest  "  they  conclude, 
"that  a  substantial  case  luw.  been 
made  out"  in  behalf  of  counting  the 
hours  from  one  to  twsnty-four 


CHIEF  MIHIKIH 
BV  FIFTH  WIVES 


First  East  African   Heathen  Grift* 
Christian  Ittiri.tl  Is  Duly 
I  Ignored 

Representatives  of  the  Churches 
of  England.  Scotland  and  Rome  at- 
tended the  funeral  service  at  Nairobi 
of  Kin  an  Jul.  the  paramount  chief  of 
the  Kikuyu  tribe,  and  the  first 
heathen  in  Fnsi  Africa  to  be  given 
a  Christian  burial.  The  custom  of 
Uie  tribe  Is  to  leave  their  dead 
to    be    devoured    by    the  beasts 

(of  the  Junale  Kinanjul.  a  ro- 
mantic figure,  was  net  an  heredi- 
tary ahief  He  won  his  chieftaln- 
shlp  by  his  great  help  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  early  days  of  British 

'  administration 

A  tribute  to  his  invalty  to  the  Oov- 

I  eminent  was  paid  by  the  Chief  Na- 
tive Commissioner  in  the  presence 
of  about  a  dozen  Europeans  and  a 
concourse  of  trlbespeoplc  who  as- 
sembled at  the  grave 

The  only  native  custom  observed 
was  the  laying  of  Uie  skin  of  a 


HIT.  HI  V.  WW  II  ! 
AFTER  17  YEARS 


I.ireboatman  Who  Saved  Fig ht  I  leei 
From  Wreck  In  1912  Receives 
Silver  Medal 

An  act  of  bravery  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  saving  of  eight 
lives  has  only  Just  been  recognized, 
although  it  happened  seventeen 
years  ago.  Recognition  takes  the 
form  of  »  silver  medal  awarded  by 
the  Lifeboat  InsUtutton  to  Second 
Coxswain  James  Sims,  on  Uie  Fra- 
serburgh lifeboat. 

The  delay  Is  explained  by  Uie  fact 
that  Uie  only  person  conpetent  to 
report  the  rescue  was  seriously  ill 
at  the  time.  As  a  result,  no  more 
was  heard  of  it  until  the  recent 
visit  to  Fraserburgh  or  the  Institu- 
tion secretary. 

A  ateam  trawler,  the  Clio,  had 
struck  Uie  Beacon  Rock,  near  Fra- 
serburgh Harbor  and.  with  heavy 
seas  washing  over  her.  was  In  great 
danger.  The  Fraserburgh  lifeboat 
t  wice  vainly  attempted  to  get  along 
tilde,  while  Uie  wreck  was  out  of 
range  or  the  rocket  apparatus. 

Fearing  that  the  Clio's  crew  of 
eight  would  die  of  exposure,  Second 
Coxswain  8lms  sv/amMo  the  rocks 
with  n  rope.  Three  members  of  the 
crew  followed  him.  only  id  find  that 
the  trawler  crew  had  crawled  tpto 
the  cage  of  the  beacon  and  lashed 
themselves  to  It 

A  deep  channel  separated  the  two 
part  lea,  but  Second  Coxswain  Sims 
and  his  companions  succeeded  in 
helping  the  crew  to  the  rocket  ap- 
paratus across  the  rocks,  and  by 
this  means  the  trawler  crew  were 
all  saved 

OLD  CASE  REOPENED 

Hon.  Violet  Douglas- Pen  nan  I  Again 
PWinti  Imrstlgatinn  or  Ten 
Year- Old  Dismissal 

After  ten  years  of  unceasing  ef- 
fort, the  friends  of  the  Hon  Violet 
Dougla«  Pennant  hope  that  nu  in- 
quiry will  shortly  be  reopened  Into 
her  dismissal  from  the  post  of  Com- 
mandant of  the  Women's  Royal  Air 
Force.  Miss  Pennant  was  dl^ml^scd 
in  August,  1919,  only  four  months 
After  she  had  been  appointed  to 
the  post  and.  for  ten  years  she  haj 
been  striving  to  find  out  why  she 
was  dismissed 

Brigadier-General  Blakeney  is 
a5*ociated  with  the  efforts  to  open 
a  fresh  inquiry  into  Uie  dismissal, 
and  a  petition  lias  been  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Lords      Miss  Pen- 


LITKiATION  IS 
CHIEF  SUPPORT 

Simon  Commission  Finds 
Bengal  Government  Re- 
ceives Gt<  i  Revenue 
From  Sale  of  Law  Stamps 


'THE  London  Stock  Exchange 
1  "majorlUes'  quotations— which 
method  the  City  has  invented  for 
taking  a  sporting  interest  in  the 
election  results — are  not  by  any 
Ttnrr  In  the  light  of  out  experi- 
ence, an  accurate  pointer  to  the 
prospect.*,  but  for  what  they  are 
worth  It  Is  significant  that  the  quo- 
ta! ions  ruling  during  a  recent  week 
forecast  the  following  estimate  of 
party  strength  Conservatives.  270  to 
274.  Labor.  259  to  264;  Liberals.  73 
to  79. 

In  other  words,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change rorcsees  a  situation  In  which, 
while  the  ConservaUves  will  still 
by  a  narrow  plurality  be  the  strong- 
est single  party,  they  will  be  In  a  big 
minority  against  Labor  and  Liberal 
oppositions. 

Should  there  be  a  political  dead- 
lock as  a  result  of  the  election,  the 
task  of  dealing  wlUi  the  situation 
would  probably  be  ton  severe  a 
strain  on  Uie  King's  health.  Nor 
could  such  a  situation  be  handled 
by  the  Council  of  8tate,  to  which  Uie 


//  U  UER'S  S  1/  iKY 

IS  $3.50  PER  MONTH  \  King's  routine  duties' were  delegated 

  In  Uie  early  days  of  his  illness,  if 

only  for  the  reason  that  this  bodv 
includes  two  members  of  the  present 
Conservative  administration  -Pre- 
mier Stanley  Baldwin  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Lord  Hallaham. 

At  the  same  time  there  Is  a  con- 
siderable prospect  that  Uie  general 
election  may  open  up  a  political 
problem  calling  for  the  most  deli- 
cate exercise  of  the  King's  constitu- 
tional authority 

The  present  balance  of  probability, 
however.  Is  that  the  heir  to  the 
throne  as  duly  appointed  Regent  of 
His  Majextv.  will  supervise  the  deli- 
cate political  negotiations  which  will 
be  the  likely  sequel  to  what  Is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  most  Im- 
portant general  election  in  this 
counUy  s  modern  history. 


newly-killed  goat  on  the  top  of  the  1Mint  denies  having  alleged  that  the 


Irish    Inn,,  >  1  Udm 

When  lAdy  Haig  accompanied 
by  the  Marquis  of  Waterford 
visited  Carrlck-cm-8uir  (Co.  Tip- 
perary >.  it  waa  stated  Uiat  more 
men  left  Camck-on-8uir  for  the 
Oreat  War  than  went  from  any 
other  town  ot  It*  site  in  Uie  British 
Isles  About  eighty  per  cent  of  those 
who  returned  were  no**  unemployed 
lady  Haig  said  *he  was  grieved  at 
the  want  of  employment  and 
trusted  Uiat  conditions  wuuld  km- 


coffin,  thus  signifying  that  the  dead 
man  was  wealthy,  powerful  and  be- 
loved. His  fifty  wives  formed  a 
sernlrircle  around  the  grave. 

Kinanjul.  who  waa  sixty-five  was 
presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
In  October  last. 


RECTOR  JAILED 

Refused  to  Pay  Wife's  Maintenance 
Allowance  Results  In  C«.m 
mital  to  Prison 

The  Rev.  W.  E  Williams,  rector 
of  Little  Mongeham  and  Sutton 
was  at  the  Wingham  Petty  Sessions, 
near  Canterbury,  sent  to  prison  for 
a  month  for  being  £43  I2s.  in  art-ear 
on  a  maintenance  order  of  £3  week- 
ly granted  to  hN  wife  Mr  Williams 
offered  to  pay  something  on  April  1 
when  he  received  a  quarterly  cheque 
but  the  bench  made  an  order  ror 
the  payment  at  £30  forth  with  and  ar 
he  could  not  pay  he  was  removed  to 


reason  for  her  dismisssl  was  that  she 
iad  made  certain  charges. 

RAILWAYS  SUFFER 


(  omuetllion  and  Trmde 

Baaed!  m  Hag* 

in  MM 


Industrial  depression  and  bus 
competition  were  given  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  London.  Mid 
land  A  Scottish  Railway  Co  as 
the  principle  reasons  for  last  year's 
loss  of  £4,0*7.000  Traffic  receipts 
losses  were  extremely  severe,  said 
Sir  Joseph  Stamp,  'h*  managing- 
director,  while  season  Uoket  receipts 
had  fallen  by  £243,000  Various 
suggestions  were  made  by  »hnr* 
holders,  one  woman  tuKgesting  that 
(hey  should  change  the  name  •  rsil- 
way"  to  "transportation"  and  pur- 
chase aeroplaneii  and  erect  aero- 
dromes  along    their    routes  Mr 


The  Royal  Commission  presided 
over*  by  Sir  John  Simon,  which  is 
Investigating  the  possibility  of  giv- 
ing India  constitutional  government, 
has  been  making  many  discoveries 
during  its  visit  to  Calcutta.  One  has 
bees  that  the  Government  of  Bengal 
largely  lives  on  the  tax  on  litigation. 
A  fifth  of  Uie  total  revenue  of  Uie 
Bengal  Government,  it  wait  told  by 
the  Finance  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Province.  Is  derived 
from  law  stamps.  Calcutta's  share 
being  also  approximately  a  fifth  of 
Uie  total  provincial  revenue  from 
that  source. 

Sir  John  was  assured  that  the 
average  salary  of  a  primary  school 
teacher  In  Bengal  was  only  ten 
rupees  <83^0)  a  month,  "and  Ben- 
gal Is  Uie  province  that  has  the 
highest  percentages  of  literacy  any- 
where in  India,  excluding  Burma  " 
he  commented  In  a  tone  of  wonder 

The  plight  of  the  depressed  classes 
Is  another  striking  fact  which  has 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion. One  witness  had  a  melancholy 
story  to  relate  or  the  grave  social 
disabilities  suffered  by  his  class. 
They  wanted  a  separate  electorate, 
gd  that  they  might  be  able  to  secure 
their  own  representatives  under 
adult  male  suffrage 

One  of  Uie  subjects  tackled  was 
that  nf  the  "Permanent  Settlement," 
which,  as  the  evidence  unrolled  It- 
seir.  :itood  convicted  of  being  the 
cause  of  Bengal's  financial  dlfflcul- 
Ues. 

Some  136  years  ago  Lord  Corn- 
wallls  fixed  the  amount  of  land 
revenue  which  the  semlndars  "land- 
lords! were  to  contribute.  It  was  a 
fact— waa  it  not?  •  asked  Sir  John 
81mom— Uiat  In  those  days  the 
value  ot  land  was  very  different,  and 
that  the  producUon  of  Jute,  for  In 
stance,  was  not  organised  on  a  com- 
mercial scale. 

BACILLUS  BY  BOMB 

Prwldent  of  Royal  College   nf  S«r- 
geons  Tells  of    Plague  Germs 
Used  by  f.ermans  In  I91H 

In  an  interview  Sir  Berkeley 
Moynlhan,  president  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  London,  gave 
further  details  or  the  war  secret  he 
revealed  m  a  speech  at  the  Authors' 
Club 

Sir  Berkeley  was  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Consultants  attached  to 
the  BrlUsh  Army,  and  chairman  of 
the  Medical  Advisory  Board  during 
Uie  war. 

In  his  speech  on  medicine  and  war 
he  mentioned  that  plague  bacillus 
was  recovered  from  bombs  dropped 
over  Uie  Fifth  Army  by  Uie  '  Verm arts 
In  January.  1916.  Sir  Berkeley 
•aid,  "it  was  rumored  Uiat  Uie  Ger- 
mans were  going  to  use  plague 
b«ctlll  as  a  lethal  weapon  against 
us.  and  we  were  constanUy  on  the 
look  out  af'er  that  lime  In  case  the 
rumor  proved  to  be  true. 

"The  first  and  so  far  as  I  know 


SAFETY  GLASS  TESTED 

London    Laboratory    Teats  show 
Subulate  ,    Battel  -Froor  ami 
Non-lnflammalile 

In  describing  the  new  "sarety 
glass."  which  is  asserted  to  be  "non- 
splinterable.  non-dlscolorable  and 
non-inflammable."  and  which  was 
recently  patented  by  an  English  firm. 
The  London  Dally  Telegraph  notes 
some  of  the  tests  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  and  its  appearance 
as  follows: 

"Tests  at  Faraday  House  Testing 
Laborn lories  have  been  made  of  the 
new  Bias*  Subjected  to  a  power: ul 
mercury  vapor  lamp  for  tWfttty-fom 
hours  it  showed  no  discoloration, 
although  the  temperature  or  the 
gisss  when  under  test  was  about 
777.  When  service  revolver  bullets 
were  fired  at  the  glass  at  a  distance 
of  ten  and  twenty-five,  yards  the 
glass  was  pulverixed  to  a  depth  of 
1-32  of  an  inch  only. 

"In  appearance  It  |g  almost  identi- 
cal with  ordinary  glsss.  It  <..n  be 
made  in  any  shape  or  else  'v.  I  thin 
the  limits  Imposed  by  Uie  protective 
raw  materials)  and  in  any  Uil'kr>c«*. 
from  that  of  Uie  finest  optical  glass 
to  that  of  bullet-proof  glass. 

'The  racts  Uiat  xetal'  Is  not  made 
with  the  ordinary  celluloid  fBttfO 
cellulose*  which  upon  exposure  to  the 
sun  s  rays  becomes  discolored  even 
In  temperate  Jones,  and  'hat  it  is  not 
inftNmmable.  are  advantages  claimed 
fot  It  by  its  manufacturers 

STAMPS  BRING  $150,000 


Twelve 


Separate     sH|rs  Complete 
'  l  amou,  IftO.OM 
Collection 

Messrs  Plumrldge.  of  Chanoerv 
Lane.  London,  recenUy  held  the 
final  sale  of  the  collection  of  stamp* 
formed  by  the  late  Mr  E  H.  Col- 
lins. The  stamps  were  mounted  In 
sixty  volumes  and  comprised  over 
100,000  varieties  jts  disposal  has 
needed  more  than  twelve  separate 
sales,  spread  over  a  period  of  a  year, 
and  over  £10.000  has  been  realized. 
The  collection  includes  sismpa  of 

the  whole  world,  but  the  principle 
•  he  only^t.nceoMhl.  being  done   rarltle,   ,rr.   lo  „.   fmjnd  ,, 

was  in  February.  1916.  when  bombs  ,  volume  devotad  to  Australia  Here 

were  dropped  from  aeroplane,  in  |WM  the  well-known  inverted  »wan.  ' 

the  area  occupied  by  the  Fifth  Aron    the  4d   blue  of  W<  tern  Ausiialis. 

issued  In  1664   In  .he  printing  of 


prison     Mr    Wllllsnn  said  he  had   McAdam  suggested  the  orgtnl/allon 


no  money  at  ail  He  denied  a 
Hon  made  by  the  prrrtmUon 
cer    that    he  was    selling  up 
m.nie  and  arranging  t/,  |euvr 

CA>UHU>. 


hi* 

the 


or  a  sale*  departmenr  from  nmong 
the  employees     Smart  young  men 
could  go  Into  th«  country,  vi-it  u. 
iUftMft]  works  and  pick  up  sll  the 
business  they  could  toi  the  railways 


'The  bacillus  was  discovered  by 
the  ordinary  method  known  to  all 
medical  men  that  Is  if  It  la  placed 
on  good  soil,  and  If  the  gwrm  Is 
Uiere  it  will  grow  it  grew  in  this 
case. 

'  At  once  we  took  active  slaps  to 
combat  the  possible  «pre«ri  <.'  u»r 
disease  among  the  itooj«  Know- 
ing that  It  is  carried  by  the  parasite 
flea  on  rat*,  we  encouraged  oat* 
and  dog*  owU  were  protected  and 
gameke»pera  were  given  erery  to  III 
ty  to  keep  down  the  rata 


«i.i.  t.  by  accident  the  rrama  waa 
turned  upside  clown  Only  eight 
i pec  .men*  of  this  stamp  are  know  n. 
and  the  copy  in  this  collect  loo  re- 
« I ir '•<!  fUiO  Hal  pMB  'd  01  Pleg 
Smith  Wale*  n»tied  in  19M.  was  aoH 
r..f  i;ao  aod  the  Ladv  Maeleod." 
a  ship  i  stamp  of  Trinidad  went  for 
1116.  Three  of  the  first  issue  of  iho 
blue  penny  stamp  or  Taamsnis  re- 
silted  fiat)  and  ih*  Id  stamp  of 
ti.e  succeeding  issue  was  told  for 
£120 
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The  Passing  of  Ambrose 


K\  l\  (i.  \\ ODKHOUS] 

IllustratcJ  1\\   Hubert  M.tthi 


ki  L> ,CiHT  ho '  *****  ****  CruXt«-  ■*Thtn 

fX     I  shall  g„  alone         High,   ho  ..ul 

Ambrose  Wlffm      (io  alone 
KjkIi'   lM     Mild  Al«y  C'rufU.     "1   w  u: 
RJgM   bo,    said  AfnbKw  Wtffin  Do." 
Right  hi.,  then     .said  Algv  Cruf 
Right    ho."   .said    Ambrose  Wtffe* 
Right   ho     said  Algy  Cruris 
Pew  things  arc  more  painful  than  ah  al- 
i creation    between    bovhood  friends  Never- 
t  !«•:..-.    when    the.se   wrm     f  he   con-.,  len'  i. 
istorian  must  record  '.hem     !(  t.s  ai,.,  the 
•        th.  historian  to  be  impartial.    In  the 

'    <!:'    ill.t.tJl.V     tlOWeW!     H    WOUld    h-  IlliJXk 

■ble  to  avoid  bias.     To    realize  that  Algy 
i  il-.-.  'a...-.  )u;  titled  in  taking  an  e«en  muhik"-! 
-      DDI  has  only  to  learn  the  racts. 
'    WM  MM  J-eason  when  there  comes  upon 
nil  right -thinking  young  men  the  urge  to 
iiuzz  off  to  Monte  Carlo,  and  the  scheme  had 
beta  that  he  and  Ambrose  should  edge 
'he  ten  o'clock  boat  train  on  the  morning  of 
.he  sixteenth  of  February     All  arrangement* 
Had  been  ma4e.    And  but  *M  Ambrose,  on 
i  he  afternoon  of  February  14.  saying  that  he 
proposed  to  remain  In  London  another  fort- 
night 

Algy  Crufts  eyed  him  narrowly  Ambrose 
W  iff  in  was  always  nattily  dressed,  but  today 
here  had  crept  Into  his  outer  crust  a  sort 
of  .-mister  effulgence  that  could  have  but  one 
meaning.  It  shouted  from  his  white  carna- 
tion; it  shrieked  from  his  lemon-colored 
ipxts;  and  Algy  read  It  in  a  flash 

-you're  messing  about  after  some  female." 
he  said. 

Ambrose  Wlffln  reddened 

•  And  I  know  who  It  Is.  It  s  that  Wlckham 
SirL" 

Ambrose  reddened  again. 
Well."  he  said,  "you  Introduced  me  to  her." 

•  I  know  I  did.  And.  If  you  recollect.  I 
warned  you  to  watch  your  step." 

"If  you  have  anything  to  say  against  Miss 


"I  haven't.  I've  known  young  Bobbie  Wlck- 
ham since  she  was  a  kid.  and  I'm  what  you 
might  call  immune,  where  she's  conoerned- 
but  every  other  fellow  who  comes  in  contact 
with  Bobble  finds  himself,  sooner  or  later,  up 
to  the  Adam's  opple  in  some  mess  She  lets 
i hem  down  with  a  dull,  sickening  thud.  Look 
at  Roland  Attwater  He  went  to  stay  at  her 
place,  and  he  had  a  snake  with  him  " 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  know  He  happened  to  have  a 
snake  with  him.  and  Bobble  put  it  in  a  fel- 
low's bed  and  let  everyone  think  It  was  Att- 
water who  had  done  it.  He  had  to  leave  at 
three  in  the  morning." 

"Attwater  had  no  business  lugging  snakes 
f>  country  houses.''  said  Ambrose  prtmly. 
'  One  can  understand  how  a  high-spirited  girl 
would  feel  tempted  " 

"And  then  there  was  Dudley  Finch.  She 
asked  him  down  and  forgot  to  tell  her  mother 
he  was  coming,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
taken  for  a  society  burglar  and  got  shot  In 
the  leg  by  the  butler." 

A  look  such  as  Sir  Galahad  might  have 
*orn  on  hearing  gossip  about  Queen,  Oulne- 
\erc  lent  dignity  to  Ambrose  Wlffln  s  face. 

"I  don't  care."  he  said  stoutly  "I'm  taking 
her  to  the  dog  show  on  Saturday." 

"Eh?   What  about  our  Monte  Carlo  binge?" 

"That'll  have  to  be  postponed.  Not  tor  long 
She's  up  in  London,  .staying  with  an  aunt  for 
a  couple  of  weeks.   I  could  come  after  that." 

"Do  you  have  the  crust  to  expect  me  to 
hang  about  for  two  weeks,  waiting  for  you?" 

"I  don't  see  why  not  * 

"Well.  I'm  not  going  to." 

When  this  scene  was  takinjf^fcflace  at  the 
Drones'  Club  in  Dover  Street.  Roberta  Wlck- 
hom.  in  the  drawing-room  of  her  Aunt  Mar- 
cias  house  In  Eaton  Square,  was  endeavoring 
to  reason  with  her  mother  and  finding  the 
going  a  bit  sticky.  Lady  Wlckham  was  diffi- 
cult u>  reason  with. 
But.  Mother!" 

Its  no  use  arguing.  Roberta.  '  said  Lady 
Wlckham 

"But  Jane  Falconer  wants  me  to  help  her 
choose  the  cushions  for  her  new  flat " 

"And  a  promise  Is  a  promise  You  volun- 
tarily offered  to  take  your  cousin  Wilfred  and 
his  little  friend.  Esmond  Bates,  to  the  moving 
pictures  today,  and  you  cannot  dbappouit 
them  now." 

"But.  If  Jane's  left  to  herself,  she'll  choose 
(he  most  awful  things," 

"I  cannot  help  that." 

"Id  forgotten  all    about    Wilfred."  said 
Roberta. 

"I  cannot  help  that.    You  ought  to  be  glad 
of  the  chance  of  giving  pleasure  to  these  two  . 
boys.    One  ought  not  always  to  be  thinking 
of  oneself    I  will  tell  Wilfred  you  are  waiting 
lor  him." 

Left  alone,  the  girl  stood  looking  down  into 
I  he  Square.  From  where  she  stood,  she  was 
able  to  observe  a  small  boy  In  an  Eton  suit 
sedulously  hopping  from  the  pavement  to  the 
bottom  step  of  the  house  and  back  again 
This  was  Esmond  Bates,  next  door's  son  and 
heir,  and  the  sight  of  htm  drove  Bobble  from 
the  window  to  the  sofa,  where  she  sat  gas- 
tug  before  her  and  disliking  life. 

It  may  not  seem  to  everybody  the  summit 
of  human  pleasure  to  go  about  London  choos- 
ing cushions,  but  Bobble  had  set  her  heart 
on  it.  and  the  iron  was  entering  deeply  into 
her  soul  when  the  butler  appeared. 

"Mr.  Wlffm."  announced  the  butler.  And 
Ambrose  walked  In.  He  was  amazed  to  note 
how  glad  she  was  to  see  him.  She  had 
bounded  from  the  sofa  on  his  entry,  and  now 
was  looking  at  him  with  shining  ryes,  like  a 
i  hlp- wrecked  mariner  who  sights  a  sail 

"Oh.  Ambrose!"  said  Bobble.  "I'm  so  glad 
>ou  came." 

Ambrose  thrilled  from  his  quiet  but  effective 
sock-docks  to  his  sUcked-back  hair  How  wise, 
he  felt,  he  had  been  to  spend  that  long  hour 
perfecting  the  minutest  details  of  his  toilet. 
As  a  glance  In  the  mirror  on  the  landing  had 
assured  hfm.  his  hat  was  right,  his  shoes  were 
right,  and  his  tie  was  right  Hr  was  mm 
hundred  per  cent,  and  girls  appreciate  such 
things. 

Just  thought  I'd  look  in.  he  said,  "and 
see  if  you  were  djing  anything  this  after- 


noon   If."  he  added,   "you  see  what  I  mean 
"I'm  taking  my  cousin  Wilfred  and  a  little 

friend  of  his  to  the  movies     Would  you  like 

to  come?" 
"I  say!    Thanks  awfully!    May  I?" 
"Yes,  do" 

"I  say!    Thanks  awfully!" 
Ih-   do->!    oj*.nr<]    and    there    spared  on 
"»»'  -1  bo>      Me  wore  an  Eton  Mill 

prft. ».•!..*  and  low  d.'wn  owi  his  prominent 
ears,  a  bowler  hat  Ambrose  thought  he  had 
--•i.i,.,;,  anvThmr  h-wler     Me  would  hav. 

oked   avkuinr  at   rovulfy  itself    had  r^alt. 
Interrupted  a  tete-a-tete  with  Ml.v  Wlckham 
'  I'm  rend;  I   -he  t*,\ 

•Tills  is  Aunt  Msrclss  son.  Wilfred."  said 
Bobble. 

"Oh."  said  Ambrose  coldly. 

Lit*  so  many  young  men.  Ambrose  Wlffln 
was  accustomed  to  regard  small  boys  with  | 
slightly  jaundiced  eye.  It  was  his  »tm\ it 
tired  that  they  wanted  their  heads  smscked 

VVh.'ii   n"t    having    ti.'-ir   Iwiuh  : marked  the'. 

should  be  out  of  the  picture  altogether.  He 
stared  disparagingly  at  this  specimen  A  half- 
forroed  resolve  to  love  him  for  Bobbles  sake 
unshed  at  birth  Only  the  thought  that 
Bobble  would  be  of  the  company  enabled  him 
to  endure  the  prospect  of  being  seen  in  public 
with  this  outstanding  piece  of  cheese. 

"Lets  go."  said  the  boy. 

"All  right."  said  Bobble.    "I'm  ready  ' 

"We'll  find  Old  Tinker  on  the  steps."  the 
boy  assured  her.  as  one  promising  a  deserving 
person  some  delightful  treat. 

Old  Tinker,  discovered  as  predicted,  seemed 
to  Ambrose  Just  the  sort  of  boy  who  would 
be  a  friend  of  Bobble's  cousin.  Wilfred.  He 
was  goggle-eyed  and  freckled  and  also,  as  it 
was  speedily  to  appear,  an  officious  little 
devil  who  needed  six  of  the  best  with  a  fives- 
bat 

"The  cab's  wailing."  said  Old  Tinker. 

"How  clever  of  you  to  have  found  a  cab." 
said  Bobbie  indulgently 

"I  didn't  find  it.  It  s  his  cab.  I  told  it  to 
salt," 

A  stifled  exclamation  escaped  Ambrose,  and 
he  shot  a  glance  at  the  taxi's  clock  The 
sight  of  the  figures  on  It  csused  him  s  pang 
Not  six  with  a  fives-bat.  he  felt.  Ten.  And 
oi  the  Juiciest. 

"Splendid,"  said  Bobble      'Hop    In.  Tell 
him  to  drive  to  the  Tlvoli 

Ambrose  settled  himself  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  trying  to  avoid  the  feet  of  Bob- 
bie's cousin,  Wilfred,  who  sat  opposite  him. 
The  boy  seemed  as  liberally  equipped  as  a 
centipede,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  moment 
uhen  his  boots  were  not  rubbing  the  polish 
off  Ambrose's  glittering  shoes. 

It  was  with  something  of  the  emotions  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  on  beholding  the 
sea  that  he  sighted  the  familiar  architecture 
of  the  Strand.  8oon  he  would  be  sitting  next 
to  Bobbie  in  a  dimly-lighted  auditorium,  and 
a  man  with  that  In  prospect  could  afford  to 
rough  it  a  bit  on  the  Journey.  He  olighted 
from  the  cab  and  plunged  into  the  queue  be- 
fore the  box  office. 

He  had  Just  forced  his  way  to  the  paybox 
and  was  turning  to  leave,  after  buying  the 
tickets,  when  the  thing  happened  From 
somewhere  behind  him  an  arm  shot  out.  there 
was  on  instant's  sickening  suspense,  and  then 
the  top-hat  beloved  nearly  as  much  as  life 
itself  wss  rolling  across  the  lobby  with  a  stout 
man  in  the  uniform  of  an  admiral  in  pursuit. 


Into  his  hand      I  h«  n    placing  the  remain.-  on 
hi*  head   he  tottered  aero*,  the  lobbv  M 
the  girl  he  loved 

That,  .she  (Diild  ever    alter   seeing  lilm  in  a 
hat    like   that     (dine   to   love   him    In  return 
m emed  to  him.  al  first,  unbelievable      'I  hen 
hope  began  to  steal  shyly   bark      Aftri  at] 
Ml  in  h.r  cause  that   he   had  suffe.r,!  fell 

great  blow.   She  would  take  that   Into  sc- 
count     Furthermore,  girls  of  Roberta  Wi.  k 
ham's  fine  fibre  do  not  love  a  man  entirely 
for  hu.  ha'     The  trousers  count,  so  do  the 
.-pats     It   was  it,  a    pint   almost  optimbtl. 

■h  o  bfl  tort  id  Wi  mj  throng)]  Has  orowd  to 

the  .spot  where  he  had  left  the  girl     And  as 
he  readied  it   the  squeaky  voire  of  Old  Tin- 
ker smote  his  ear 
"OoJJy!    What  have  you  done  to  your  hat?" 


moment  was  thai.   ttM  tfueen  could  do 


t... 


Tush  in 


"Oh.  all  right, "  he  said,  dulh 

In  the  last  analysis,  however  many  star* 
It.  raM  inav  n.iilrtiii  and  howevet  -u;.<  ,  !>  ,,n,| 
luxurious  the  setting*  ..!  lUs  org',  ^enes  'h« 
sun  ess  of  a  Mj|N-rtiiti;  ■  .(.  pea:  tn  an  audlci.  . 
always  must  depend  on  *hai  .  ..mpan\  >  a.  1. 
unit  of  that  audience  Is  In  when  he  sees  it. 
Start  wrong  m  th-  n -  whale,  and  entertain- 
ment, in  the  true  sense,  Is  out  of  the  question 

For  the  picture  that  the  management  of 
the  Tlvoli  was  now  presenting  to  its  patrons 
Hollywood  had  done  all  that  art  and  money 
could  effect  Based  on  Word  worth  a  well- 
known  poem,  "We  Are  Seven,"  it  was  entitled 
'Where  Passion  l  urk  and  offered  cuch  not- 
able favorites  of  the  silver  screen  as  Lauretie 


easily,  but,  by  sheer  carelessness,  failed  to 
do  do;  and  now  she  was  on  the  pavement 
and  heading  in  th<»tr    <<■■■■  There  was 

not  an  instant  to  be  lost. 

"Push  in. '  he  said  hoarsely.    "Push  tn." 
■    A  n    merit    ite.  they  were  seated  at  a  table 
and  a  waiter  was  hovering  beside  them 

Ambrose  made  one  last  sppeal  to  his  guests' 
better  feelings. 

You  can't  really  want  oysters  at  this  time 
or  day."  be  said,  almost  pleadingly. 

T  bet  you  we  can."  wild  Old  Tinker. 

"Oh.  all  right,    said  Ambrose    "Oysters. " 

Eons  passed,  snd  he  was  aware  that  the 
galloping  notsen  at  his  side  had  ceased  All 
things  end  in  time  Even  the  weariest  river 
winds  somewhere  to  the  sea. 

••Finished?"  he  asked,  in  a  cold  voice. 


-I  say."  said  Old  Tinker, 
as  they  came  out  into  the 
bustling  Strand,  •  you've  m, 
idea  what  a  fool  you  look 
in  that  na 

ITleeleas'"    agreed  W.I 
feed  cordially         \  perfeet 


Another  squeaky  voice  spoke  Wilfred  was 
regarding  him  with  the  offensive  Interest  of  a 
biologist  examining  some  lower  organism  un- 
der the  microscope. 

"I  say."  said  Wilfred.  "I  don't  know  If  you 
know  it.  but  somebody's  been  sitting  on  your 
hat  or  something  Did  you  ever  see  a  hat 
hke  that.  Tinker?" 

"Never  in  my  puff."  replied  his  friend. 

Ambrose  gritted  his  teeth.  "Never  mind  my 
hat!    Where's  Miss  Wlckham?" 

"Oh.  she  had  to  go."  said  Old  Tinker 

It  was  not  for  a  moment  that  the  hideous 
meaning  or  the  words  really  penetrated  Am- 
broses consciousness.    Then  his  Jaw  ML 

"Oo?    Oo  where?" 

"I  don't  know  where     She  went." 

"She  said  she  had  Just  remembered  an  ap- 
pointment." explained  Wilfred.  "She  said  " 

M  that  you  were  to  take  us  in.  snd  she 

would  Join  us  later,  if  she  could." 

"She  rather  thought  she  wouldn't  be  able 
to  but  she  said  to  leave  her  ticket  at  the 
box  office.  In  case." 


lake  >o  many  yoang 
BMQ  Ambrose  Wiffen 
wa.i  ."u  i  u.slomed  to 
f'E.ud      small  bo?\ 


with  u  Jaundiced  eye. 
Only  the  thought 
Bobble  woald  be 
of   the   enmpanr  en 
abled  him  to 
.  thb 
piece  of 


In  the  shsrp  agony  of  thb  happening.  It 
had  seemed  to  Ambrose  that  he  had  experi- 
enced the  worst  moment  or  hi*  career.  Then 
hr  discovered  that  it  wss.  In  reality,  the  worst 
but  one  The  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  was 
achieved  sn  Instant  later  when  the  admiral 
returned,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  battered 
something  that,  ror  a  space.  Ambrose  was  un- 
able to  recognise. 

The  admiral  was  sympathetic  There  was 
a  blulf,  sailorly  sympathy  In  his  voice  as  he 
spoke 

"Here  you  are.  sir.'  he  said  • 
Although  he  spoke  in  the  easy  manner  of 
cne  making  genial  conversation,  his  voice 
had  in  it  a  purposeful  note  He  seemed  like 
an  admiral  who  was  waiting  lor  something: 
and  Ambrose,  as  If  urged  by  some  hypnotic 
half  a  crown  and  pressed  it 


Ambrose  eyed  them  wsnly  All  his  instincts 
urged  him  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole 
business  and  stride  away.  But  love  conquers 
all. 

Reason  told  him  that  here  were  two  small 
boys,  a  good  deal  ghastlier  than  any  small 
boys  he  had  yet  encoun tired  But.  love. 
MrongeT  than  reason,  whispered  that  they 
were  a  sacred  trust  Roberta  Wlckham  ex- 
pected him  to  take  them  to  the  movies  and 
he  must  do  It 


Ids  great  love  that  not  vet 
had  he  begun  to  feel  any  resentment  at  this 
oesertion  of  hers.  No  doubt,  he  told  himself, 
she  had  some  good  reason  In  anyone  a  hade 
less  divine,  the  set  of  sneaking  orf  and  land 
ing  him  with  these  two  germi  might  have 
culpable,  but  what  he  felt    at  the 


Byng,  O.  Cecil  Terwllliger.  Baby  BeUa.  Oscar 
the  Wonder  Poodle,  and  Professor  Pond's 
Educated  Sea  Liona.  And  yet  it  left  Ambrose 
cold. 

If  only  Bobble  had  been  at  his  side,  how- 
different  it  all  would  have  been 

From  start  to  finish  he  sat  in  a  dull  apathy: 
then,  at  last,  the  ordeal  over,  he  stumbled 
out  Into  the  open  air.  Like  G.  Cecil  Terwllli- 
ger at  a  poignant  crisis  in  the  fourth  reel,  he 
was  as  one  on  whom  life  had  forced  Its  bitter 
cup  and  who  had  drained  It  to  the  lees 

And  It  was  this  moment,  when  a  strong 
man  Mood  face  to  face  with  his  soul,  that  Old 
Tinker,  with  the  rashness  of  youth,  selected 
for  beginning  again  about  the  hat. 

T  say."  said  Old  Tinker,  as  they  came  out 
into  the  bustling  Strand,  "you've  no  Idea  what 
a  fool  you  look  In  that  napper." 

"Priceless.'  agTced  Wilfred  cordially.  "A 
perfect  mess." 

"All  you  want  Is  a  banjo,  and  you  could 
make  a  fortune  singing  comic  songs  outside 
the  pubs." 

Tliere  is  a  point  beyond  which  even  a 
Wiffins  self-control  falls  lo  function.  The 
next  moment,  above  the  roar  ol  London's 
trarfic.  there  sounded  the  crisp  note  of  a 
well-smacked  head. 

It  was  Wilfred  who.  being  nearest,  hud  re- 
ceived the  treatment;  and  It  was  at  Wilfred 
that  an  elderly  lady,  pausing,  pointed  with 
indignant  horror  In  every  waggle  of  her 
fingertip. 

"I've  a  good  mind  to  call  a  policeman."  she 
said 

It  Is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  of  life  In  Lon- 
don that  the  magic  word  poUcemsn"  has  only 
to  be  whispered  in  any  of  its  thorouglifares 
to  attract  a  crowd  Ambrose,  gazing  about 
him.  now  discovered  that  their  little  group  had 
been  augmented  by  some  thirty  citizen*. 

A  passionate  desire  to  be  elsewWe  came 
upon  the  young  msn.  Of  all  things  In  this 
life,  he  disliked  most  a  scene— and  this  was 
plainly  working  up  into  a  scene  ol  the  worst 
kind.  Seizing  his  sacred  trusts  by  the  elbow, 
he  ran  them  serosa  the  street.  The  crowd 
continued  tn  stere  at  the  spot  Where  the  In- 
cident hsd  occurred. 

For  some  little  time,  safe  on  the  opposite 
pavement.  Ambrose  was  too  busily  occupied 
in  reassembling  lib  disintegrated  nervous  sys- 
tem to  give  any  attention  to  the  world  about 
him.  He  wss  recalled  to  mundane  matters 
by  a  squeal  from  his  young  companions. 

"Oof    Oysters  I" 

"Oolly!  Oysters!" 

And  he  became  aware  that  they  were  stand- 
ing outside  a  restaurant  whose  window  was 
deeply  paved  with  those  shellfish  On  these 
the  two  boys  were  gloating  with  bulging  eyes. 

"I  could  do  with  an  oyster"  said  Old  Tin-  i 
ker 

"8o  could  I  do  with  an  oyster  "  said  Wilfred. 
"I  bet  I  could  eat  more  oysters  than  you." 

I  bet  you  couldnT" 
•1  bet  I  could." 
"I  bet  you  couldn't" 
"I  bet  you  a  million  pound*  I  could.'' 
f  bet  you  a  million  pounds  you  couldn't  * 
Ambrose  had  had  no  intention  of  presiding 
he  contest  they  appeared  to  be  plan- 
Apart  from  the  nauseous  Idea  or  de- 
vouring oysters  at  half -past  four  tn  the  after- 
noon he  resented  the  notion  of  spending  any 
more  of  hi*  money  on  these  gargoyles. 

But.  at  this  juncture  he  observed,  thread- 
ing her  way  nimbly  through  the  traffic  the 
r.derly  lady  who  hsd  made  the  scene  A 
Number  23  ornnlbu*  could  have  got  her  quite 


There  was  a  moment  s  pause.  The  boys 
seemed  hesitant. 

"Yes,  ir  there  aren't  any  more." 

"There  aren't,  said  Ambrose.  He  beckoned 
to  the  waiter. 

'  L  addition,"  he  said  curtly. 

"8are?" 

"The  bin." 

"The  pill?    Oh.  yes.  sare.- 

Shrtll  and  jovial  laughter  greeted  the  word 
He  said  pill  !"  gurgled  Old  Tinker. 

"  Pill  !"  echoed  Wilfred. 

They  punched  each  other  dbtractedly  to 
signify  their  appreciation  or  this  excellent 
ccmedy.  The  waiter.  Hushing  darkly,  mut- 
tired  something  in  hb  native  tongue.  Am- 
brose reddened  to  the  eyebrows  Laughing  at 
wallers  was  simply  one  of  the  things  that 
aren't  done,  and  he  felt  hb  position  acutely 
I'  was  a  relief  when  the  waiter  returned  with 
hb  change. 

There  was  only  a  solitary  sixpence  on  the 
plate,  and  Ambrose  hastened  to  dip  in  hb 
pocket  for  further  coins  to  supplement  thb. 
A  handsome  tip  would,  he  reasoned,  nhow  the 
waiter  that,  though  circumstances  had  forced 
these  two  giggling  outcasts  upon  him.  spirit- 
ually he  had  no  afMliatlon  with  them 

The  man  would  understand  thst.  dubious 
though  the  company  might  be  in  which  he 
hsd  met  him.  Ambrose  Wtffen  himself  was 
all  right  and  had  a  heart  or  gold 

And  then  he  sat  up.  tingling  as  rrom  an 
electric  shock.  Prom  pocket  to  pocket  hb 
fingers  flew,  and  in  each  found  only  empti- 
ness. The  awrul  truth  was  clear  An  after- 
noon spent  in  paying  huge  taxi-rores,  buying 
seats  for  motion- picture  performance!,  press- 
ing half-crowns  Into  the  palms  ot  admirals 
and  rilling  small  boys  with  oysters  had  left 
him  a  rinancial  ruin  That  sixpence  was  all 
he  had  to  get  these  two  blighted  boys  back 
to  Eaton  Square. 

Ambrose  Wiffen  had  never  left  a  waiter  un- 
ttpped.  He  had  not  supposed  it  could  be 
done.  He  had  looked  upon  the  tipping  of 
waiters  as  a  natural  process,  impossible  to 
evade,  like  breathing  or  leaving  the  bottom 
button  on  your  walscoat  unfastened 

Ghosts  of  bygone  WiHtns  — Wl/ftns  who  had 
scattered  largess  to  the  multitude  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Wirrins  who.  in  Regency  days, 
had  flung  landlords  purses  of  gold— seemed 
to  crowd  at  hb  elbow.  Imploring  the  last  of 
their  line  not  to  disgrace  the  family  name. 

On  the  other  hand,  sixpence  would  Just 
pay  for  bus  fares  and  remove  from  him  the 
necessity  or  wslklng  two  miles  through  the 
itreeu  or  London  with  a  squashed  hat  and 
in  the  society  or  Wilfred  and  Old  Tinker. 

Ambrose  Wlffm  msde  the  grest  decision. 
Pocketing  the  sixpence  with  one  swift  motion, 
he  sprang  to  his  feet. 
Come  on''  he  growled 
He  could  have  bet  on  hb  Utile  friends 
The-  acted  Just  as  he  had  expected  they 
would    No  tact    No  reticence    Not  an  effort 
towards  handling  the  situation      Just  two 
bright  young  children  of  nature  who  said  the 
first  thing  that  came  Into  their 
who.  he  hoped,    would  wake  up 
morning  with  ptomaine  poisoning 

"I  say!"  It  was  Wilfred  who  gave  tongue 
first  of  the  pair,  and  hb  voice  rang  through 
the  restaurant  like  a  bugle.  "You  haven't 
tipped  hJm!" 

I  say!    Old  Tinker  cried.    "Dash  It  all 
aren't  you  gntng  tn  ttp  him?" 

"You  haven't  tipped  the  waiter.''  said  Wil- 
fred, making  his  meaning  clearer 
-The  waiter,   explained  Old  Tinker,  clarify- 


ing the  situation  or  its  last  trace  or  ambigu 
-You  haven't  tipped  him!" 

"Come  on!"  said  Ambrose.  "Push 
Push  out!" 

A  hundred  dead  Win  ins  shrieked  a  gtu 
■IVtafe  and  covered  their  faces  with  U 
winding  sheets.  A  stunned  waller  clutc! 
hb  napkin  to  his  breast.  And  Ambrose 
out  of  the  door  like  a  conscience -strli  ken 
bit.  In  that  supreme  moment,  he  even  fot 
that  he  was  wearing  a  hat  like  a  comertH 
So  true  is  It  that  the  greater  emotion  swalk 
up  the  lewi 

A  heaven-sent  omnibus  stopped  belore  hj 
He  pushed  hb  little  charges  tn  and  as  tl 
charged  to  the  farther  end  or  the  vehil 
seated  himself  next  to  the  door,  as  far  at 
lrom  them  as  possible.  Then.  leuuitUm 
hat,  he  sat  back  and  closed  hb  oyes. 

Hitherto,  when  sitting  back  with  closed  eyej 
it  had  always  been  the  custom  of  Ambrt 
Wlffln  to  give  himself  up  to  holy  thougl 
r.bout  Bobble.   But  now  they  refused  to 
Plenty  of  thoughts,  but  not  holy  ones.  It 
as  though  the  supply  had  petered  out. 

She  never  had  had  the  least  intention 
coming  into  that  bally  moving-picture  pla< 
Right  from  the  start  she  had  planned  to  li 
him  into  the  thing  and  then  oose  oH  al 
land  him  with  these  kids. 

The  omnibus  rolled  on  Ambrose 
hb  eyes  to  note  progress.  He  was  delight^ 
to  observe  that  they  were  already  neartl 
Hyde  Park  Corner.  His  martyrdom  was  pra^ 
tically  over.  Only  a  little  longer  now.  al 
he  would  be  able  to  deliver  the  two  pestilent 
lob  at  their  dens  in  Eaton  Square,  waj 
them  out  or  hb  life  forever,  return  to 
comfort  and  safety  of  his  cosy  rooms  In 
Albany,  and  there  begin  life  snew. 

The  thought  was  heartening.    Then  Al 
brose  set  up  sharply.    He  stared.  No. 
eyes  had  not  deceived  him.    At  the  far 
ol  the  omnibus  trouble  was  rearing  its  ug| 
head. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  Ambro* 
sttention  was  the  face  or  a  man  who  hi 
come  In  at  the  last  stop  snd  seated  hunt 
Immediately  opposite  Old  Tinker.  It  was 
extraordinarily  solemn  face,  spotty  in  pat 
and  bathed  In  a  rather  remarkable  crlm* 
flush.  The  eyes,  which  were  prominent.  w< 
s  fixed,  far-away  look.  Ambrose  had  nou 
them  as  they  passed  him.  They  were  rout 
glassy  eyes.  They  were,  briefly,  the  eyes  of 
man  who  has  lunched.  But  now  into  tl 
eyes  there  was  creeping  a  look  almost 
animation.  The  flush  had  begun  to  deep 
For  some  reason  or  other,  the  machinery 
the  brain  was  starting  to  move  once  mori 

Ambrose  watched  him  idly.    No  premt 
Itlon  or  doom  came  to  him.    He  was  simp| 
mildly  interested.    And  then,  little  by  lit  1 
there  crept  upon  him  a  faint  sensstion  or  d 
comfort 

The  mans  behaviour  had  now  begun 
be  definitely  peculiar.    There  was  only  odj 
adjective  to  describe  hb  manner   and  th 
was  the  adjective  odd.   Slowly  he  had  heavt 
himself  up  into  a  more  rigid  posture,  an 
with  hb  hands  on  hb  knees,  was  bendu 
slightly  forward.    He  was  staring  fixedly 
some  object  directly  In  front  of  him. 

It  was  a  white  mouse.   Or.  rather   at  prea 
merely  the  head  of  a  white  mouse  fh| 
head,  protruding  from  the  breast  pocket 
Old  Tinker's  Jacket  was  moving  slowly  froi 
side  to  side.   Then  tiring  of  confinement,  th, 
mouse  left  the  pocket,  climbed  down  Its  pn 
prietor's  person  until  It  reached  his  knee,  anj 
having  done  a  little  washing  snd  brushing  ui 
twitched  Its  whiskers  and  looked  with  benevt 
lent  pink  eyes  at  the  man  opposite    The  1st) 
ter  drew  a  sharp  breath,  swallowed,  and  movej 
hb  lips  for  a  moment.    Possibly  thb  sort 
thing  had  happened  to  him  before  and 
knew  the  procedure.  He  now  closed  his  eyt 
kept  them  closed  for  perhaps  half  a  mmutoj 
then  opened  them  again 

The  mouse  was  still  there. 

The  glassy-eyed  man  whipping  off  his  ha( 
and  uttering  a  hoarse  cry —possibly,  thougl 
thr  words  could  not  be  distinguished,  tha 
old,  heart -stirring  appeal  to  81.  Ocorge  th 
rang  out  over  the  fields  of  Aglncourt  ai 
Crecy- leaned  forward  and  smacked  at  tl 
mouse.  ' 

The  mouse  had  seen  it  coming.    It  did  thai 
only  possible  thing     It  slipped  to  the  floor 
snd  went  into  retreat  there.    And  then,  frt 
every  side,  there  arose  the  stricken  cries  ( 
women  In  peril. 

History,  dealing  with  the  affair,  will  rabej 
it*  eyebrows  at  the  conductor  of  the  omnibus.] 
He  was  patently  Inadequate  He  pulled  a] 
cord,  stopped  the  vehicle,  and  advancing  int 
the  interior  said.  "  'Ere!"  Napoleon  mlgh 
just  ss  well  have  said  "Ere!"  at  the  Battle  of] 
Waterloo.  Forces  far  beyond  the  control  ofj 
mere  words  hsd  been  unchained 

Old  Tinker  was  kicking  the  shins  of  the 
gisssy-eyed  passenger  The  glassy -eyed  man 
was  proteaUng  that  he  was  a  gentleman.  Three 
women  were  endeavoring  to  get  through  snl 
exit  planned  by  the  omnlbu.  s  architect  to  ac- 
commodate but  one  traveler 

And  then  a  massive,  uniformed  figure  was 
In  their  midst. 
"Wots  thb?' 

Ambrose  waited  no  longer  He  had  had 
sufficient  Edging  round  the  newcomer,  he 
dropped  from  the  omnibus  and  vanished  into 
the  darkness. 

The  morning  of  February  1ft  came  murkily 
to  London  in  a  mantle  of  fog  It  found  Am- 
brose Wlffln  breakfasting  In  bed.  On  the  tray 
before  him  was  a  letter  Twenty-four  hours 
ago  the  sight  of  that  handwriting  would  have 
set  hb  heart  aflutter  beneath  hb  orange 
pajamas,  but  now  he  regarded  It  coldly. 
PbrxteaUy.  he  was  m  the  pink,  but  be  no 


Hb  heart  was  dead,  he  regarded  the  op- 
posite sex  as  a  washout  and  letters  from 
Bobble  Wlckham  could  stir  no  chord 

He  already  perused  thb  letter,  but  now  he 
look  It  up  one*  more  and  his  hps  curved  fay 
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THEY   rail  them  "turkeys"  in  theatrical 
edles  always  lulled  as    1  direct  »  front 
ciang,  those  one -night  musical  com 
•  DQfl  mi,  Os$B|  <  :ty  or  theatre .    When  they  do 

"•   performances,   a    -light    they   art  fm':.< 
classified  as  "tabs,"  meaning  tabloid  /How* 
Jul)   -  use,-  ,arrv   .-horus  glib,   spread  well 
about  the  stage  to  convey  the  illusion  of  a 
great  many 

The  "WhtabanK  Widow"  troupe  was  strlcUy 
a  Thanksgiving  Day  dainty  Its  scenery  col- 
lapse.!  Into  a  trunk,  its  costumes  were  shabby 
and  frayed,  Its  principal  players  were 
hardened  old  flv-by-nlghts  who  had  done  their 
Wts  In  tents  and  rlekety  opera  houses  for 
many  seasons  The  "book"  was  a  conglomera- 
tion of  aged  surefire  hokum,  gsgs  from  the 
tunny  papers  and  scenes  stolen  from  forgotten 
Broadway  revues. 

The  performers  worked  liked  laborers,  cursed 
their  calling,  and  were  grateful  for  steady  en- 
pocements.  They  travied  their  "Jumps"  in 
dusty  coaches.  halsttateri  In  tanktown  rookery 
hotels,  dressed  In  amelly  and  damp  rooms, 
played  on  shaky  and  footworn  stages  to  men 
v.nh  round  haircuts  and  women  with  cotton 
'-: Irrwear.  They  listed  all  "locals"  with  lofty 
contempt  They  fraternized  their  contempt 
They  fraternized  and  huddled  to  keep  spiritual 
warmth  In  their  being:*,  and  they  talked  shop 
in  one-armed  cafeteria*  after  the  second 
grind 

A  '  Main  5<ratf"  Town 
"r* HE  Whlzxbang  Widow"  company  was 
booked  In  a  burg  which,  while  It  had  the 
same  chainstore  Main  Street.  Die  samepatnt- 
yeamlng  depot,  the  same  flivver  taxis  and  the 
same  carbon-copy  faces  that  every  other  bush- 
league  town  of  its  size  displayed,  was  near  a 
lske,  and  on  that  lake  several  city  millionaires 
had  built  Summer  mansions,  where  they  r  pent 
week-ends  and  the  hot  months. 

On  the  particular  night  that  this  particular 
troupe  made  that  particular  spot.  Julius  Fell- 
chenmuller.  who  had  grown  rich  and  stout 
making  little  toothpicks  out  of  big  trees,  was 
throwing  a  frolic— maybe  it  was  an  annlver- 
pary  of  his  marriage  to  the  fat  Trau.  maybe 
the  birthday  of  one  of  his  beefy  kids— anyway, 
there  was  occasion  for  festive  rejoicing  snd 
the  slaying  of  the  calf,  also  fatted. 

Junior,  the  firstborn,  a  city-bred  and  city- 
broke  collegian,  conceived  the  hot  idea  of 
bringing  the  "Whlzzbang  Widow"  outfit  to  the 
mansion  that  night  after  thp  regular  shows 
downtown,  to  give  the  full  routine  In  the  ball- 
room, on  an  Impromptu  stage,  accompanied 
by  the  dance  orchestra  already  engsged  for 
the  party.  The  old  man  asked  first  how  much 
II.  would  cost  and.  second,  whether  it  was 
such  a  worthwhile  stunt  at  all.  But  Junior 
asked  nothing— he  went 

Edgar  Blrrell.  comedian  and  manager  of  the 
'  Whlzzbang  Widow.-  heard  him  out.  He  hag- 
gled a  while,  mendaciously  saying  hU  company 
had  to  hop  a  rattler  Immediately  after  the 
final  curtain.  When  Junior  ran  the  figure  up 
to  S200.  more  than  Blrrell  made  some  months, 
the  train  time  was  changed  to  next  morning 
ind  the  deal  was  closed. 

Pro  Hutu  RtoMi 

DfRRELL  informed  his  players.  He 
promised  a  pro  rata  bonus— one  twelfth, 
since  salaries  were  based  on  twelve  appear- 
ances weekly.  There  was  murmuring  and 
demurrence.  That  wasn't  enough,  counting 
the  coming  snd  going.  So  he  Anally  settled 
on  an  extra  one-tenth.  Since  the  rest  of  the 
troupe  drew  gross  $320  per  week,  that  left  Blr- 
rell. the  crafty  showman,  a  neat  profit  of  $118 
The  four  chorines,  whose  salaries  were  $25  per 
week,  thus  would  be  rewarded  with  a  tithe  or 
that  munificence.  The  highest  paid  of  the  lot. 
Connie  Connors,  soubrette- prima  dlva-dan- 
seuse.  at  $50  a  week,  doubled  that  hon- 
orarium. 

Junior  sent  for  the  heavy  props  and  cos- 
tumes, the  scenery  trunk  and  the  music  The 
company  left  the  theatre  by  foot-ferry,  and 
trailed  up  the  path  of  the  Imposing  gates  of 
the  Fellchenmuller  villa,  tastily  named 
"Lumber  Lodge."  Beside  Connie,  the  troupe 
beaut,  vamp  and  star,  strode  Dick  PyfTer,  the 
Juvenile,  who  signified  by  carrying  her  bag 
that  he  was  in  love  with  her  and  hoped  the 
world  would  know  It. 

Connie  had  been  giving  him  the  merry  run- 
around  since  the  first  hour  of  rehearsal  in  a 
walk-up  hall  near  Bryant  Park  In  New  York 
There  they  had  met.  and  there  he  had  fallen 

When  his  unrequited  passion  became  too 
much  to  bear.  Connie  let  up  a  bit  for  a  few 
days  or  a  few  hours  and  again  shot  him  to  the 
eighth  heaven,  the  descent  from  which  was  by- 
slow  balloon,  the  gas  generally  being  let  out 
until  he  was  again  almost  on  the  hard  rock  of 
misery,  whereupon  she  inflated  him  again,  and 
so  on  ad  lib  and  ad  Infinitum. 


Nearly  Hrokv 

AT  the  moment.  Dick  was  very  close  to  the 
ground.  Connie  had  been  treating  him 
with  disdainful  and  open  meanness  She 
walked  slightly  ahead  of  her  adorer  and 
gave  him  the, 'back  of  her  head  to  look  at 
longingly  His  heart  was  not  in  his  work  that 
night,  despite  the  $4  it  .showered 

A  butler  let  the  troupers  In  at  the  servants- 
entrance  and  showed  them  ..i.i.  t/.ey  might 
dress,  in  the  linen  room  and  the  boiler  room. 
A  man  was  stationed  wit!,  the  men  ami  i»  r.\:\u\ 
with  the  women,  to  see  that  they  didu't  steal 
any  of  the  Pellchenmuller  treasure  or  art 
works  contained  In  these  chambers. 

This  gives  me  a  toothache  In  my  swan- 
llke  neck."  squawked  Connie  "These  rich 
eggs  treat  artists  like  they  were  bozos  or  some- 
thing." 

The  four  chorus  girls,  stripped  and  squirm- 
ing Into  their  soiled  wardrobe  to  reveal  the 
feminine  allure  that  gave  "Whlzzbang  Widow- 
Its  sex  sppeal-that  la,  after  the  well  displayed 


i  henmuliers  ciowded  it  the  m.M 

Th«-  banal  rp.-nmg  »ij..rn^  tn  the  \i*ur 
quartette  elicited  howl,  •.  approval  men 
came  the  gflttllMM  of  the  comedian.  Blrrell 
himself,  and  crude  witticisms  and  his  man- 
handling of  the  girls  shook  Lumber  Lodge  with 
lAughter  a*  the  fi|  s,„.-  Onaflta,  tbi  whin- 

l.jng  widow    brouKh'    oh-  "ud  ■■  d»  Hgnt 

appreciation  and  palpitation  from  the  men 
and  sniffs  from  tty*4gomen. 

tfttropoMian  Youth 

IN  the  front  row  sat  Junior.  Metropolitan 
youth  that  he  was,  with  a  college  career  of 
chorus  girls  and  village  waitresses  behind  bJm, 
<4f  seen  every  show  In  the  city  with  all  the 
stars  and  famous    beauties,    when  he  saw- 
Connie  breeze  on.  threw  her  wicked  eyes  at 
hun  | every  man  out  front  always  thinks  every 
woman  on  the  stage  is  gazing  at  hlm»  and  kick 
up  one  little  foot  at  the  end  of  a  shapely  calf, 
something  happened  to  htm. 
Under  the  layers  of  superfluous  flesh  his 


Reside  Connie,  the  Troupe  Reaut.  Vamp  and  Mar  >irode  Dirk,  the  Juvenile 


and  acknowledged  "It"  of  the  title-role  player. 
Connie— gave  the  maid  sour  looks. 

"Can't  even  smoke  In  this  dump."  com- 
plained one.  "An1  Blrrell  books  us  In  this  for 
chlckenfeed." 

"I  d  like  to  know  what  the  old  safeblower  Is 
holdin'  out  on  us."  said  another  "I  bet  he's 
pickln'  up  a  cute  piece  o'  change  an'  gtvhV  us 
the  leavln's." 

Wnir  I  outfits 

A  THIRD  laughed  "What  d  you  expect  in 
show  business?  A  square  shake? 
You're  kiddirt'  yourself.  Miss  Barrymore 

In  the  men's  room  Dick  was  silent  and 
scowling.    Blrrell  was  hurrying  them  along. 

"Come  on— step  on  It."  he  growled.  "We 
don'  wanna  be  in  this  can  all  night.  We  got 
an  early  Jump.    Hustle,  you,  Dick." 

"Aw.  go  stick  your  head  In  the  furnace 
Your  brain  is  cold."  retorted  Dick  "T  il  be 
ready  when  I'm  ready.  What'd  you  wanna 
haul  us  all  out  to  this  shanty  for  In  the  firs' 
place?" 

"So  you  hams  can  pick  up  a  little  dough— 
you're  always  hollerin  and  makln'  touches  " 

"Don*  do  me  no  favors."  shot  back  Dick. 
"You  aln'  no  actors'  refuge." 

Presently  they  were  ready.  The  orchestra 
hit  up  the  overture,  the  company  assembled 
"backstage"  behind  floor-to-celling  draperies 
hung  at  each  side  of  the  makeshift  stage,  and 
the  show  was  on. 

Crowding  the  Pellchenmuller  ballroom  were 
about  a  hundred  men  and  women    The  Fell- 


heart  missed  a  beat  He  felt  goose-flesh  all 
over.  The  cold  perspiration  spurted  out  on  his 
forehead.  The  music  he  heard  was  not  of  the 
orchestra.  It  was  the  singing  of  strange  birds 
in  melodies  that  were  new  to  him.  No  use 
keeping  In  suspense-It  was  love  at  first  sight. 

Junior  was  in  a  daze  through  the  fifty  min- 
utes of  performance  Whenever  Connie  was 
off  stage,  to  change  wardrobe,  he  sank  Into  a 
lethargic  semi -coma.  He  shook  himself, 
pinched  himself,  coughed,  wet  his  lips.  He 
flUfted  in  his  chair  until  his  fond  and  devoted 
mamma  whispered  to  ask  him  what  was  wrong. 

Ponied  for  Connie 

'■"HERE  was  plenty  wrong.  Before  the  last 
brasscrash  of  the  pails.  Junior  knew 
that  he  was  hooked— ejad  he  wasn't  a  bit  sorry 
or  worried.  He  panted  for  Connie.  He  was 
w  lid,  delirious  over  her. 

Connie  was  surprised  to  get  a  note  In  the 
linen  room.   It  read. 

"Wonderglrl— 

"I  must^-must— see  you  for  one  moment 
before  you  leave  the  house.  I  am  the  oldest 
son  of  the  owner.  Slip  through  the  door  to 
your  right  as  you  enter  the  corridor  I  will  be 
watting  and  will  see  you.  J.  F  " 

Connie,  who  always-  had  her  good-looking 
weather  eye  open  for  the  main  chance,  hurried 
with  her  dressing  and.  deapUe  an  extra  careful 
makeup,  beat  the  rest  out  of  the  room,  say- 
ing she  was  warm  snd  wanted  a  few  minutes 
in  the  air. 

Julius  awaited  her.   He  wasn't  a  bad-looking 


chap.  He  was  overfed  and  by  nature  a  bit 
elephantine,  but  he  was  well  dressed  and 
evidenced  prosperity  in  every  thread  and  fibre 
He  told  her  without  much  preliminary  what 
impression  she  had  made  on  him.  He  rushed 
her.  in  truth,  knowing  she  was  to  leave  the 
burg  so  soon 

/  >>it<  h-(iinl-( ,(> 

RONNIE  had  been  agulnst  every  manner  ci 
^  touch-and-go.  hit-and-run  and  take- 
nnd-make.  She  was  a  hard-to-get  baby.  and. 
like  all  her  kind,  had  little  use  for  laymen  and 
merry  villagers.  But  when  Junior  breathed  the 
words  "I  want  to  marry  you."  he  used  a  word 
she  rarely  heard— except  from  Dick. 

In  the  show,  when  Blrrell  proposed  to  Uie 
whlzzbang  widow,  her  answer,  coyly  and 
Jauntily  delivered,  was: 

"Don't  crowd  me— don't  crowd  me  Remem- 
ber—I  \e  been  married.  So  I  know  my  green- 
goods." 

But  she  was  too  flustered  now  to  be  clever 
She  stumbled  through  an  answer  somewhat 
like  this: 


"Think  It  ever  overnight.  That's  heavy 
artillery  you're  shooting  a:  me  Big  Boy  If  you 
I  eel  that  way  in  the  morninj  phone  me  at  the 

hotel." 

He  begged  her  for  a  kiss,  assuring  her  that 
by  morning  he'd  be  more  anxious  yet.  She 
yielded  him  the  klsa.  which  he  took  greedily 
as  he  pressed  her  in  his  powerful  arras. 

Connie.  Hipped  away,  down  the  aide 
passage,  which  led  back  to  the  lowering  gates 
of  Lumber  Lodge.  The  rest  of  the  company 
had  grown  impatient  and  had  walked  on— all 
but  Dick.  Sulkily  he  stood,  scraping  th* 
gravel  with  one  foot  waiting. 


Big  Honey 


«« 


YY'HERE'VE  you  been?"  he  yammered. 
Wouldn't  you    love  to    know?"  she 
wisecracked.    "You'll  find  out  soon  enough.'* 
"You've  been  with  a  man— a  local! " 

"A  local,  but  no  yokel,  I  m  in  the  big  money 
It  was  nobody  but  the  son  of  the  bankroll 
that  owns  this  hut  —  FeUchenm tiller,  big 
toothpick  and  timber  man -millionaire  " 


"OIi.  Lord,  groaned  Dick. 
"You  aren't  fallln'  for  that 
kind  o'  cattle.  Connie— you 
with  your  character  an'  your 

future  " 

Connie  waived  at  the  mas- 
sive entrance  to  Lumbar 
Lodge. 

"Hows  that  for  a  future?" 
she  laughed. 

"He  lsnt-he  ain't  talkln 
—oh.  no!" 

Oh,  yea.  Church  be  Us. 
orchids,  flower  girls— an'  a 
honeymoon  In  Europe." 
"An'  you're  gonna?" 
"A  fool  I  should  be.  yen? 
If  he  don't  slip  out  of  the 
noose  by  morning,  hand- 
some. Blrrell  s  going  to  lose 
the  sweetest  soubrette  in  the 
world,  and  you're  In  for 
some  deep  weeps,  sonny  boy 
—  cause  your  11  1  Eva  here, 
is  keen  for  that  Important 
business— because  she  loves 
nice  things." 

Dick  sat  in  a  lunch  room, 
pleading,  protesting  to  Con- 
nie until  three  In  the  morn- 
ing. When  she  turned  him 
down  for  the  final  time,  she 
sought  her  room,  but  not 
yet  her  bed. 

Visions  of  yachts,  sea- 
going, and  of  diamonds  and 
of  ermines  and  of  mansions 
and  of  limousines,  kept  her 
awake.  Sunrise.  And  a 
ring  on  the  phone. 

"I— I  Just  knew  that  you'd 
call."  she  cooed. 

It  was  a  deep,  agitated 
voice  on  the  other  end. 

"Sweetheart    m  1  n  e,"  it 
said.  "I  love  you  all  that  I 
last    night  —  twenty 
tunes  as  much." 

"And  I — X  love  you  1 
haven't  closed  my  eyes—" 

-But  I  must  tell  you  something,  honey  .  .  . 
I  confessed  it  to  father  ...  he  blew  up— said 
if  I  married  you  he'd  throw  me  out  snd  cut 
me  off  without  a  nickel,  and  " 

"D-does  he  m-rnean  It?" 

"He  does  When  father  threatens  he  never 
gives  In.   He  " 

But  a  click  In  his  ear  shut  him  off  and  cut 

him  off. 

The  "Whlzzbang  Widow"  company  was  mak- 
ing the  10  IB  Blrrell  looked  through  the  car 
and  checked  up— yet.  all  present  and  ac- 
counted for  Dick  slumped  Into  a  faded  velvet 
reat.   Connie  glided  in  beside  him. 

"8o  I  gave  you  a  rough  night,  eh?" 

He  dropped  his  head 

"Silly  kid— Where's  your  pense  of  humor? 
Did  you  really  lap  up  that  tripe?" 

"You  mean— it  doesn't  go?" 

"Cert  Do  you  think  I'd  give  up  my  p'fes- 
slon,  my  career,  to  marry  that  clumsy  swine? 
Cheer  up— Connie  must  have  her  little  Joke." 

"M-marry  me.  then.   I  ll  be  your  little  Joke." 

She  smiled  at  her  little  Joke. 


rv 


The  Passing  of  Ambrose 


By  V.  (i.  Woni-HOWSF, 

Illustrated  by  Hubert  Mathicu 


(Continued  from  preceding  pagei 

a  bitter  smile,  ran  his  eyes  over  it  again, 
nollng  some  of  Its  high  spots 

*•  very  disappointed  in  you  .  .  .  can- 
not understand  how  you  could  have  be- 
haved In  such  an  extraordinary  way  " 

Ha! 

"  did  think  I  could  have  trusted  you 

to  look  after  .  .  .  And  then  you  go  and 
leave  the  poor  little  fellows  alone  in  the 

middle  of  London  ■ 

Oh.  he.  ha  I 

"  Wilfred  arrived  home  In  charge  of 

a  policeman,  and  Mother  Is  furious.  I 
don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  her  so  pre- 


Anibrose  Wlffln  threw  the  letter  down 
picked  up  the  telephone. 
"Hullo." 
"Hullo 
Algy?" 

Yes     Who's  that?" 
"Ambrose  Wlffln." 
"Oh?    What  hot" 
"What  hot " 

1  "v."  *ald  Algy  Cruft*.  "what 


you  yesterday  afternoon?  T  kept  trying  to 
i;et  you  on  the  phone  and  you  were  out 

"8orry."  said  Ambrose  Wlffln.  "I  was  tak- 
ing a  couple  of  kids  to  the  movies  ." 

"What  on  earth  for?" 

"Oh.  well,  one  likes  to  get  the  chance  of 
giving  a  little  pleasure  to  people,  don't  you 
Irnow  One  ought  not  to  be  thinking  of  one- 
self One  ought  to  try  to  bring  a  little  sufl- 
shlne  into  the  Uvea  of  others." 

i  suppose."'  said  Algy  sceptically,  "that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  young  Bobble  Wlckham  was 
with  you.  too,  and  you  held  her  bally  hand 
all  the  time." 

•Nothing  of  the  kind."  replied  Ambrose 
Wlffln  with  dignity  "Miss  Wlckham  was  not 
there  What  were  you  trying  to  get  me  on 
the  pr\one  about  yesterday?" 

"To  ask  you  not  to  be  a  chump  and  stay 
hanging  about  London  in  this  beastly  weather 
Ambrose,  old  bird,  you  simply  must  come  to- 


"Algy.  old  cork.  I  was  Just  going  to  ring 
rou  up  to  say  I  would " 
-You  were? " 
"Absolutely 

tl   Sound  egg  >    Right  ho.  then, 


1 11  meet  you  under  the  clock    at  Charing 

Cross  at  half  past  nine  1 

•  Right  ho  lU  be  there  " 

Right  ho  Under  the  clock  ' 

"Right  ho  The  good  old  clock." 

"Right  ho."  said  Algy  Crufts 

"Right  ho.  said  Ambrose  Wlffln. 


\\ underfill  Accuracy  in 

I  ngineering  Shown 

IJrusifAL  accuracy  in  the  erection  of  tow- 
ers for  the  bridge  across  lite  Hudson 
River  at  Port  Lee.  New  York,  held  errors  In  the 
length  of  the  600- Toot  columns  to  less  than  a 
uuarter  ci  an  Inch. 

Erection  of  the  towers  began  last  June,  and 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  in  reporting 
that  ||  000  tons  of  steel  had  been  placed  in  the 
500-foot  towers  within  four  months  and  a  half, 
announced  that  9.330  tons  of  steel  wire  for 
the  cables  of  the  great  suspension  structure 
which  Is  to  be  opened  In  1*12  had  been  fabri- 
cated and  that  spinning  of  the  cables  would 
begin  this 


Birds  Build  "Bars"  in  Trees  and  Tipple  on  Sap 


t«L>AR  BIRDS"  Is  the  name  that  can  be 
given  appropriately  to  some  of  the 
feathered  gentry,  who  purvey  the  "real  stuff ." 
Strange  to  say.  nothing  whatever  is  being  done 
about  it.  However,  this  oversight  may  be  ex- 
cused, for  scarcely  anyone  knows  that  these 
bird -barkeepers  are  in  business. 

Who  are  they?  No  other  than  those  strange 
members  ol  the  woodpecker  race  known  as 
sapsuckers.  One  of  them  tends  his  bar  from 
coast  to  coosi.  while  the  other  two  operate  only 
in  Western  States 

"Sapsucker  ban."  W.  L  McAtee  writes  In 
Nature  Magazine,  "are  most  often  opened  on 
maple,  birch,  apple  and  other  tree*  yielding 
sweet  sap.  which  forms  the  stock  in  trade  No 
bartender  was  ever  more  particular  about 
orderly  arrangement  of  his  spotless  gla.w* 
than  are  the  sapsuckers  In  ranging  their 
drinking  receptacles  or  sap  cups  In  regular 
rows  around  the  trunks  and  branches  The«e 
sap  pits  are  drilled  straight  through  corky 
<  yter  and  tender  inner  bark  and  sometime* 
slightly  into  the  firmer  sapwood  They  slope 
downward  as  they  run  in  and  are  well  shaped 
for  holding  sap 

-So  that  the  supply  of  drink  may  always  be 


plentiful  the  s-ipsuckcr  usually  makes  a  lew 
holes  each  day.  or  freshens  some  of  the  old 
r.nea  by  enlarging  them.  When  he  has  several 
girdles  of  pita  on  each  of  a  number  of  trees 
conveniently  grouped,  he  can  settle  down  to 
a  happy  life  He  makes  the  rounds  of  his  cups 
with  great  regularity  and  persistency,  and  has 
been  seen  to  linger  over  a  specially -likely  sap 
foi  hours,  even  all  day  long 

•  The  sap  of  some  particular  kind  of  trees, 
and  that  of  almost  any  of  the  sugary  favorites 
when  fermented,  seems  Intoxicating,  for  the 
sapsuckers  apparently  become  stupefied  after 
tippling  It  too  long.  This  Is  not  good  form  for 
bartenders  but  In  another-  way  the  sapsuckers 
thoroughly  deserve  the  namr 

"Their  bars  attract  the  thirsty  In  numbers 
and  variety  Other  woodpeckers,  especially  the 
downy,  are  wont  to  slip  In  now  and  then  for 
a  drink,  and  the  aristocratic  oriole  named  for 
Ix»rd  Baltimore,  lends  class  to  the  patronage  of 
the  sapsuckers  bars 

"The  sapsucker  bars  are  sttended  also  by 
a  host  »t  insects,  as  ants.  bees,  wasps,  flies, 
moths  snd  butterflies  When  the  sap  Is  flow- 
ing freely  a  bird  bar  Is  very  busy,  with  squir- 
rels and  warblers  casually  dropping  In.  with 


hummers  burring  about  on  the  swiftest  wt&ga, 
and  with  Insects  fairly  swarming,  and  all  are 
spongers.  However,  the  birds  do  not  provide 
enticing  drink  entirely  without  compensation 
l  he  bird  bartender  eats  such  customers  as 
ants  snd  other  bugs." 


Fir$t  Ice  Cream  C&nA 


IT  Is  said  that  the  Mrst  lee 

made  at  the  Bt  i/wil*  Exposition  In  1WM 
Like  many  other  Inventions,  it  was  discovered 
accidentally  by  a  young  lot  nraa/n  sslsaHB 
who  faund  It  convenient  to  wing  his  ill 
heart  flowers  snd  Ice  cream  sandwiched  be- 
tween two  waffles  at  the  sauna  time  She 
found  herself  one  dsy  without  a  oaae  far  the 
flowers  and  ingeniously  used  on*  aide  Of  fltat 
sandwich  rolled  into  *  rr.r,.  That  was  fhe 
of  the  Idea  New  one  eompenv  alnne 
annually. 


First  Chorus  Otrl    Why  did  sueeaas  go  to 
Roberta's  head? 
Bscond  Dttto--«o  much  parking  apace  thsee. 


■    '  m 
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An  Easter  Egg  for  Patsy  Anne 

By  Hermia  Harris  Eraser 

"A 


tM  bus. 

•he  111  l 


ND  don't  forget  to  OBlOd 
m  the  oven  Pats;  Anne' 
EH  !  s  moihci  told  hei 

Everybody  was  thinking  about  Eaater.  and 
everybody  was  talking  about  Easter  eggs 
Patsy  herself  wanted  a  big.  chocolate  one 

kind  with  fancy  initials  on  it— bits  of 
Wtatta  and  pink  trimming,  with  perhaps  a  tiny 
silver  bird  added 

Patsy  Anne  was  standing  In  thr  centre  of 
the  kitchen  when  her  mother  went  out  of  the 
doorway  with  a  market  basket  on  her  arm  The 
Utile  girl  knew  that  since  they  had  bo  few 
dOtton  it  would  be  selfish  to  ask  her  mother 
for  an  Easter  egg.  but  oh-she  wanted  one  so 
much' 

Being  a  nice,  good-tempered  child  she  did 
J.ot  burst  into  tears-not  her  After  a  moment 
»he  peeked  Into  the  oven  to  see  If  the  bread 
had  baked  The  loaves  were  golden  but  Just 
a  trifle  too  pale  so  Patsy  Anne  shut  the  door 
again. 

As  she  did  this  a  funny  little  thought  came 
bobbing  along  out  of  space  and  nestled  In  hei 
curly  head.  It  was.  "Make  a  cake— make  a 
nice  spice  cake.  Patsy  Anne!" 

Of  course  Patsy  Anne  was  not  old  enough 
to  make  cakes  all  by  herself,  so  the  thought 
made  her  laugh  In  the  centre  of  the  kitchen 
table  was  blue  bowl  full  of  speckled  hens 
eggs  newly  gathered,  and  Patsy  Anne  put  out 
her  finger  and  touched  one  of  them.  Now 
the  egg  that  Patsy  Anne  touched  was  chock- 
full  of  magic— in  short.  It  was  enchanted -so 
that  before  Patsy  Anne's  startled  gase.  It 
leaped  from  the  blue  bowl  and  fell  splashing 
ellow  and  white  over  the  clean  kitchen 
linoleum. 

It  Just  happened.  It  did."  whispered  the 
little  girl  winking  back  a  tear  "but  I  oughtn't 
to  have  touched  it.  and  I  had  better  get  the 
mop  and  wipe  it  up " 

Patsy  Anne  started  off  for  the  mop  closet, 
but  the  floor,  owing  to  the  enchanted  egg 
breaking  on  It.  had  become  as  hard  and  slip- 
pery  as  the  ice  In  a  skating  pond 

Patsy  Anne  tripped  and  slipped,  and  as  she 
dipped  »he  grew  smaller  and  smaller  until 
each  square  in  the  linoleum  looked  as  large 
es  the  parlor  carpet  to  her  Right  beneath 
the  shelves  In  the  pantry,  close  to  the  wain- 
scoting, was  a  mouse  hole,  although  nobody 
suspected,  and  Patsy  Anne  went  on  sliding 
until  she  came  to  it.  To  her  it  seemed  a  big, 
black  tunnel. 

She  cried.  "Mercy  flakes  r  as  ahe  went 
through  it.  Then  she  felt  herself  felling  and 
falling.  After  a  bit  she  knew  that  she  had 
landed  on  the  back  of  some  fearsome,  beast. 
She  was  aware  that  he  was  running  and 
breathing  hard.  She  was  so  afraid  that  she 
would  fall  off  and  be  eaten  that  she  clung 
tightly  to  the  animals  bristly  hairs. 

Then  she  was  tossed  all  of  a  heap  among 
some  queer  beggage-old  tin  cans,  and  bones, 
end  stalks  of  brownish  celery. 

'It  looks  like  the  Inside  of  a  garbage  pall." 
murmured  Potsy  Anne,  sitting  up  and  wiping 
the  dust  from  her  face.  She  saw  a  wooden 
counter  and  n  big  sign  on  It  which  read 

Mouse's  Market -Bargains  In  Bones.  Lettuce, 
and  Eggshells.  Rare  Old  Cheeses. 

Leaning  over  the  wooden  counter  was  a 
huge,  scary-looking  mouse  with  sharp  pointed 
trrth.  and  flashing,  black  eyes 

"What  might  you  be?"  he  demanded  fiercely, 
as  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  chalk  and.  bending 
over  furthrr.  he  tried  to  make  a  mark  on 
P*t*y  Anne's  pinafore  "Anyhow  III  sell  you 
lor  two  bread  crumbs  and  one  orange  peeling 
but  youll  have  to  sit  still  and  not  make  faces 
because  my  attention  to  business  has  made 
me  terribly  nervous." 

"Oh— oh-oh!  '  shrieked  Patsy  Anne  in  dis- 
may. -I  don't  want  to  be  sold — I  want 
home  to  my  mammal" 

"Be  quiet,  or  I  will  certainly  bite 
snapped  Mr  Mouse  "Ah?  here 
•  ustomer?  How  do  you  do.  Mrs  Easter  Rabbit! 
Have  you  come  for  more  shell*?  I  have  some- 
thing new  and  nice— and  cheap,  too-only  two 
bread  crumbs  and  one  orangr  peeling  for  this 
<  banning  though  wriggly  doll  8he  will  be 
•musing  to  your  children,  and  when  they  are 
through  playing  with  her.  for  ail  I  know  she 
may  be  good  to  eat." 

In  the  doorway  of  the  Mouse  s  Market  stood 
■  spotty  rabbit  in  a  long  white  apron.  She 
wore  horn -rimmed  spectacles,  and  on  her  arm 
she  had  a  wicker  basket 
Patsy  Anne  fnought  that  Mrs.  Rabbit  had 
In  her  wrinkled  face  so  she  did 
not  object  to  being  bought  by  her  The  little 
Rlrls  said  nothing,  as  she  was  gl.d  to  escape, 
while  Mrs.  Easter  Rabbit  took  two  bread 
crumb,  and  one  orange  peeling  from  the 
ft**  basket  and  set  them  on  the  a*** 

t.ke  the  doll."  declared  Mrs.  Easter 
Those  last,  shell,  you  sold  me  were 
not  strictly  fresh.  " 

When  Pat*v  Anne  had  followed  Mrs  Easter 
Rabbit  out  into  the  sunshine  and  down  the 
path,  she  said.  'But  I'm  not  a  doll- I'm  a 
l.itle  girl,  and  my  mamma  Is  at  home  by  now 
waiting  for  me 

Mrs  Rabbit  sighed.   "This  u  Md  news  But 
it  is  too  late  now.  and  I  must  be  back  at 
baking  as  Easter  Is  almost  her,. 


I  ttg]  Am  .-  m.>«i  Mill  vrltll  urs  Igf  M  hm 
door  opened  «nd  *  Dock  <.r  baby  rabbits  came 
hopping  out  to  meet  their  mother 

They  were  very  excited.  Mrs  Easter  ftUbMf 
told  Patsy  Anne  because  a  big  dog  had  nearly 
v.alked  on  the  bfOatM 

They  went  inMde  and  Mrs  Rabbit  allowed 
the  little  girl  some  pretty  Easter  eggs  she  had 
"en,  making  Tli en?  was  a  shelf  piled  high 
with  pink  eggs,  a  shelf  with  white  eggs,  and 
one  with  chocolate  eggs  Mrs  Easter  Rabbit 
stirred  a  batter  in  a  bowl,  rolled  this  out  on 
a  board,  made  roundish  lumps  out  of  It.  and 
popped  them  in  her  oven  The  baby  rabbits 
kept  watch  to  see  that  none  of   them  got 

•Tve  Just  made  the  dearest  chocolate  egg 
said  Mrs.  Rabbit,  as  she  pulled  a  pan  out  of 
the  oven.  "Here  Tipytoe.  bring  me  a  brush 
and  some  p'nk  Icing  This  beautiful  egg  has 
been  ordered  by  an  old  man.  for  a  little  girl 
who  helped  bring  in  his  wood  yesterday 
Wasn't  that  a  lovely  thing  for  a  child  to  do?" 
Yes  it  was."  Patsy  Anne  agreed. 

"The  old  man's  name  Is  Mr.  Forest,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  write  that  on  the  chocolate 
egg.    I  shall  put  her  name  here." 

Patsy  Anne  bent  over  to  look,  but  she  felt 
herself  becoming  dlarler  and  dlaaler.  and  In- 
stead of  the  rabbit  s  head,  at  length  she  made 
out  her  mother's  face 

"Wake  up.  Patsy  Anne!  I  do  hope  my  bread 
is  not  bumed.  No-it  is  just  ready  to  come 
out  I  have  a  lovely  Easter  egg  for  you.  mv 
dear  Mr.  Forest  handed  It  to  me  as  I  passed 
his  house,  and  what  do  you  suppose  he  said 
you  were  worth  Just  because  you  helped  brliur 
in  his  wood?" 

Two  crumbs  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  orange 
peeling."  said  Patsy  Anne,  for  she  was  stlll 
thlnklng  of  that  fearsome  Mouses  Market 

"Nonsense."  her  mother  smiled.  "He  de- 
clared that  a  little  girl  like  you  Is  worth  a  gold 
mine" 


How  Easter  Rabbits  Came 

By   M    Q8NKYIKV&  SILVESTER 
MAKE-A-BOOK    Save  the  twelve  pictures  that  tell  this  storv  to  make  a 
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Michael  Faraday 

The  Blacksmith's  Son  Who  Became  a  Great  Scientu 


I 


moat  of  your 


"Now!"  md  Mother 
Rabbit,  "uhat  shall  we  do? 
Children  lihe  bright  colors 
and  these  eggs  are  white." 

"I  know."  said  the  blue- 
bird "We  wdl  gel  the 
fairies  to  color  the  eggs. 
Fairies  love  the  children, 
too.  I  will  give  blue  from 
m\j  blue  feathers  for  the 
blue  eggs." 


"I  null  give  red."  said  the 
red  bird. 

"I  will  give  yellow."  said 
the  jonquil. 

"/  will  give  violet."  said 
the  little  violet. 


"/  will  give  green."  said 
the  new  grass. 

"I  will  give  orange."  said 
the  little  crocus,  that  had 
just  then  come  up. 


Antics  of  Peanut  and  Popcorn 

Related  by  Peanut 

UQ"ARP 

0 1 


N    'he    year    i860     be  tore 
fathers  were  bom,  there 
of  the  Christmas  season  a  great 
I  It*  PI  BbOtfne  «:k!  mam  men  and  women 
P  I  room  in  London     Among  them  wes- 
sons of  Queen  Victoria  and  a  large  number 
of  schoolboys  from  various  parts  of  the  great 
city. 

They  had  not  come  to  a  picture  show,  for 
there  were  none  in  those  days,  nor  to  see  a 
circus  or  a  pantomime  Yet  none  of  you  are 
more  entertained  or  delighted  g)  the  movies 
than  were  fhese  children  of  long  ago  by  the 
wonderful  things  an  elderly  gentleman  showed 
them  on  lecture  days. 

The  lecturer  was  Michael  Faraday  He 
^poke  to  them  about  such  things  as  "The 
Chemistry  of  a  Candle  m  words  they  could 
all  understand,  and  performed  the  most  won- 
derful experiments,  making  flames  of  many 
colors  Bright  eyes  watched  the  skilful  finger:; 
that  never  made  a  mistake  as  dangerous 
gases  and  other  substances  were  made  to  per- 
form wonders.  Who  was  this  man  whom  the 
wisest,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  other 
lands,  delighted  to  honor  and  yet  who  did  not 
disdain  to  become  a  teacher  of  children? 

1  Poor  London  Child 


\  In  HALL    FARADAY    was  the 

Yorkshire   blacksmith   and  a 
oaughter 


on  of  a 
farmer's 

He  Mg  the  Oilrd  of  ten  children 
Unlike  moat  men  of  his  trade,  the  father  was 
often  ill  and  left  his  village  home  for  the 
great  city  of  London  In  the  hope  of  finding 
life  easier.  The  hope  was  vain  and  the  poor 
wife  had  a  hard  time  to  bring  up  her  children 
She  managed  to  send  Michael  to  school  He 
soon,  however,  found  that  on  the  streets 
where  he  played  he  could  earn  a  penny  now 
and  then  to  help  his  mother  When  he  was 
thirteen  the  Industrious,  trustworthy  boy  was 
hired  by  a  bookseller  to  do  his 


to  go 


you!" 
comes  a 


kind 


■n 

Rabbit 


my 

My  i  .m 

with  that  Mr   Mouse     I  fe.r  he  Is  a 
heat  and  a  knave." 

Where  do  you  liver"  asked  Patsy  Anne 
timidly 

•Here  we  are!  replied  Mrs  Easter  Rabbit, 
and  ahe  (Minted  «o  a  small  white  egg 

••Where-'"  but  before  Patsy  Anne  knew 
•  hei  had  happened  the  .mall  white  ewg  had 
'hen***  ...  .   large  white  egg  the  .JPi  nt  „ 

•  »•/.  that  U  what  It  really  waa— a  house 

•  f*m<i  rti*-n  and  raaement  windn«,  and 
•     '••  >»    "        •  <«ulng  ...,i       the  rhimne> 


teeth,  children  Do  you  know 
really  believe  that  the  boss  doesn't 
know  very  much  about  squirrels?  To- 
day he  let  me  out  in  the  yard  for  a  run,  and 
put  Pop  in  the  basement  because  he  chases 
me  and  fights.  Well,  after  a  bit.  Dorothy 
Haugh  came  over  and  the  boss  caught  me  and 
showed  her  my  long  bottom  teeth.  Ju»i  then 
I  opened  my  mouth,  and  let  my  two  teeth 
open  out,  and  then  closed  them  together  again 
The  boss  said.  "\Vell.  well,  fancy  a  squirrel 
having  loose  teeth  like  that.'  I  told  him  that 
was  to  allow  us  to  get  the  kernel  out  of  a 
shell  without  having  to  gnaw  through  the 
whole  shell.  After  we  have  gnawed  a  little 
hole  in  the  top  of  a  nut.  we  insert  our  bottom 
teeth,  open  them  out.  and  then  bite  into  the 
nut  and  pull    Out  comes  the  nut. 

The  other  evening  we  had  a  visit  from  Paul 
Smith,  who  also  brought  his  two  little  nlsters. 
Brcnda  and  Barbara.  1  was  too  tired  to  per- 
lorm  so  the  boss  le.t  out  Pop.  and  he  certainly 
scampered  around  for  the  little  children.  The 
children  played  tag  around  the  cage  with 
Pop.  but  couldn't  catch  him  Pop  has  a  new 
trick  now  of  running  to  the  basement  door, 
and  H  It  isn't  open,  he  will  run  to  the  boss 
and  Jump  up  on  to  his  shoulder 

When  Paul  left,  he  shoos  hands  with  the 
boas,  and  then  his  two  slaters  did  the  same, 
and  Paul  thanked  the  boss 

Of  course,  you  anow  we  belong  to  the 
vegetarians,  and  Pop  and  I  were  shocked  the 
other  day  when  we  saw  the  boas  give  a  pall  of 
grass  sods  and  worms  to  the  chickens.  They 
Robbled  up  the  worms  first  and  then  ate  the 
grass  I  asked  the  boss  why  the  fowls  ate 
those  things,  and  yet  they  also  ate  peanuts  and 
walnuts  a»d  sunflower  seeds,  which  are  much 
nicer  things  to  eat.  He  said  that  he  only 
gave  the  nuts  to  them  as  a  luxury,  as  they  cost 
MAy  than  the  grass  and  the  worms 

Do  you  know,  children.  »e  have  been  get- 
ling  such  lovely  little  oranges  lately.  The  boss 
told  Pop  that  a  good  fairy  had  bought  a  lot 
cheap  and  was  selling  them  in  Canada  very 
cheaply  so  that  poor  people  could  get  them 
He  aiao  said  the  apples  we  have  been  eating 
lately  are  cheap  ones  They  are  yellow  in 
color,  and  are  very  small. 

Now.  we  must  tell  you  or  a  new  friend  we 
have  just  met     Artie  Davles.  just  over  the 
way.  brought  us  hi.  tame  pigeon.  Mones,  and 
we  had  quite  a  chat.    He  told  us  that  his 
father  and  mother  were  carrier  pigeons,  and 
lived  in  the  Government  Buildings.   One  day, 
a  man  came  and  killed  his  parents,  and  Artie  s 
fsther  found  Moaes  in  a  nest,  without  any 
feathers  on.   He  brought  Moses  home  and  fed 
him.  and  he  grew  to  be  very  tame.    He  goes 
to  school  with  Artie,  and  flies  back  home 
alone.   He  sleeps  In  the  basement    The  other 
day.  Moses  told  us  that  he  flew  into  a  Scotch 
ledya  house  as  she  was  making  some  bread 
and  he  sat  right  on  Hie  edge  of  the  dish  The 
l«dy  said  to  him.  "Weel.  weel.  where  de  ye 
cam  Ira7     And  another  time  Moses  flew  Into 
Mrs  Green  s  window  and  sat  right  down  on 
the  tray  from  whlcli  she  was  serving  after- 
noon  tea     Moses  u  an  old  bachelor,  and  Is 
nine  ytajs  old     Pop  aaked  him  to  call  and 
have  a  chat  with  him  necaaionallv    After  he 
had   left.  Pop  said  it   was  funny    that  the 
chickens  and  pigeons  had  only  two  lags  bw 
he  guessed  they  were  well  oftV  because  thev 
had  wings  to  fly  with     Me  H  WM  funny 

that  human  people  only  used  two  of  then 


legs,  and  did  not  run  like  us  and  dogs  and 
rabbits  and  cows.  I  asked  the  boss  why  this 
was  so.  and  he  said  that  people  could  some- 
times go  as  fast  with  their  two  legs  as  squir- 
rel and  dogs.  He  said  to  look  at  P  c  Pook. 
and  watch  how  fast  he  could  go  with  his  two 
legs  working  a  bicycle.  The  bobby  has  to 
Hde  and  ride  all  over  the  district  day  after 
day.  and  yet  he  never  got  tired.  He  said  he 
was  sure  that  our  bobby  could  win  the  blcvcle 
racoon  Oood  Friday  if  he  went  in  for  the  race. 

Pop  in  the  "Son,,  '  twain 

£)EAR,  dear,  oh  dear,  that  brother  of  mine 
Is  in  trouble  again     First  he  broke  his 
leg.  then  he  fell  in  some  varnish,  and  part 
01  his  fur  came  off.  now  today  he  has  fallen 
I  lnto  tKmxc  floor  Pohsh.    He  is  a  terrible  sight 
to  see    Have  you  ever  seen  a  half  drowned 
csi?    Well,  he  looks  worse    He  looks  as  If  he 
had  been  rubbed  in  butter  or  tar.   His  tall  Is 
a»  draggy  and  looks  like  a  piece  of  rope  Hi* 
body  la  all  stuck  up  and  greasy.    The  boas 
cannot  find  where  he  found  the  polish.  Poor 
old  Pop.    He  has  been  running  up  and  down 
the  basement  like  a  crasy  squirrel.    The  boss 
caught  him  and  tried  to  wipe  the  grease  off 
but  only  a  little  came  off.    Pop  tried  to  lick 
it  off.  and  would  then  run  a  few  steps  and 
then  to'  again    He  got  Into  the  chicken  feed 
barrel  and  got  the  meal  all  over  himself.  The 
boss  went  ta  the  .druggists  to  get.  some  olive 
oil.  but  it  would  not  work    The  boas  |g  afraid 
all  his  fur  will  come  out,  and  if  he  gets  in  the 
sun  for  the  next  few  days  his  skin  will  burn 
terrible.    By  night  time  he  had  hi*  tall  all 
fluffed  out.  but  his  body  is  black  with  the 
fcTreaae    We  hope  he  does  not  die.    The  boss 
says  if  he  comes  through,  he  will  not  have  to 
rereive  anybody  for  two  weeks    I  told  the  boss 
that  Pop  will  certainly  spoil  my  fur  coat  with 
bis  smelly  old  polish  in  our  nice  new  bedroom 
Here  I  had  planned  going  to  a  bridge  party 
with  Cora,  and  now  I  shall  have  to  stay  home 
and  nurse  Pop.    1  will  try  and  get  Donnle 
Haugh  ,  dog.   Spider,   to  come  in  and  see  Pop 
Rome  times. 

During  the  week,  we  received  a  call  from 
Johnnie  Kyle  and  his  sister  Hilda.  John  is 
very  busy"  these  days  He  is  watching  the 
building  of  two  new  houses  nearby 

We  have  sent  out  phow,  and  a  letter  to  The 
Times  of  India,  at  Bombay,  and  the  same 
day  we  received  good  wishes  from  Misses  June 
Bennett,  aged  six,  and  Doris  Stevens,  also  aged 
«lx.  of  the  Cranberry  School.  Salt  Spring 
Island.  They  are  both  In  Miss  Vye's  school 
there  They  read  about  us  often.  Now  it  is 
getting  red  sky.  children,  so  good  night 


a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  .side,  clothed 
in  a  long  white  garment;  and  they  were 
affrighted. 

And  he  said  unto  them.  Be  not  affrighted 
Ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  cru- 
cified He  is  risen;  He  Is  not  here;  behold 
the  place  where  they  laid  Him 

But  go  your  way.  ten  His  disciples  and 
Peter  thst  He  goeth  before  you  Into  Galilee 
there  shsll  ye  see  Him  as  He  said  unto  you' 

And  they  went,  out  quickly,  and  fled  from 
the  sepulchre:  for  they  trembled  and 
«mazed;  neither  said  they  anything 
man;  for  they  were  afraid. 


were 
to  any 


-St.  Mark  xvi.  1-8 


Hiring  !\etes  papers 
\^  L-WSPAPERS  in  those  days  were  so  dear 
that  the  very  poor  who  wanted  to  read 
them  or  hear  them  read  must  hire  them.  Little 
Michael  was  charged  to  leave  them  at  the 
homes  of  readers  and  return  at  a  certain  time 
to  collect  the  rent  and  the  papers.  In  the 
evenings  and  at  odd  times  the  lad  must  have 
found  time  to  read  himself.  After  a  year  his 
master  Mr  Rlbeane,  took  him  on  as  an  ap- 
prentice In  his  bookblndery.  Here  he  found 
Map  to  read  some  of  the  pages  he  was  stitch- 
ing or  pasting  together.  One  day  an  ency- 
clopaedia with  an  article  on  electricity  came 
in  to  be  repaired  Michael  read  It  and  was 
astonished.  That  was  the  beginning  of  his 
study  of  a  subject  whose  wonders  and  whose 
uses  Faraday  was  to  reveal  to  the  world. 
Young  Faraday  heard  of  a  society  that  met 
once  a  week  to  listen  to  lectures  on  natural 


history,  a  shilling  a  lecture  must  have 
s  large  sum  for  the  boy  to  spare.  He 
an  electric  battery  and  began  experiments! 
electricity  He  saw  that  he  must  learnT 
draw,  and  labored  hard  at  this  WOrt  add 
was  poring  over  an  article  on  electricity 
some  pages  he  was  putting  together  uheq 
customer  came  Into  the  room.  The  gentlem* 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Inatltuttj 
questioned  the  lad.  and  found  him  so  earn 
and  Intelligent  tliat  he  gave  him  ttckeU 
the  last  four  lectures  of  the  season 

H*  ,  urn*'*  Faraday9*  Friend 

"pHE  lecturer  was  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  t 

great  chemist  Faraday  was  charmed, 
took  notes  and.  extending  them,  wrote  to  tl 
great  man  begging  to  be  employed  by  hi 
The  work  was  to  well  done  and  the  t*A 
desire  for  knowledge  so  earnest  that  Dal 
made  him  his  assistant,  at  twenty-five  shi 
lings  a  week.  As  master  and  assistant  world 
together,  it  was  plain  that  the  young 
was  a  genius 

His  Greatest  {HftXM  W  v 
^  LTHOUGH  Faraday  was  a  great  chei 

It  was  his  discoveries  In  electricity  thl 
brought  hun  enduring  fame.  Before  his  tirt 
much  had  been  learned  about  the  mystericn 
force  that  in  these  days  does  so  much  U 
the  world  that  we  forget  to  wonder  at  it. 
waa  Faraday  who  flrst  showed  how  electric^ 
could  be  set  to  work  and  opened  the  way  f« 
the  army  of  electrical  engineer,  that  hat 
since  labored  in  the  world's  service. 

Today  a  baby,  by  pressing  a  button  or  tut 
Ing  a  switch,  can  flood  a  dark  room  wi 
light.    Miles  away,  power  is  generated  thl 
runs  our  tram   cars,   turns  the  wheels 
machines,  cooks  our  food  and  performs  mai 
other  services  in  our  homes.    The  telegrap 
the  radio,  the  telephone,  even  the  motor  ci 
and  the  aeroplane  owe  their  wonderful 
lection  to  the  discoveries  made  by  the  patiei 
investigator  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Lon 
Kelvin,  Edison.  Marconi,  Graham  Bell  gj 
many  other  men  of  genius  have  built  on 
foundation 

The  Man  Himself 

JpHE  man  to  whom  such  wonderful  gift 
were  given  was  humble,  modest,  kindly  an 
helpful.    By  diligent  study  the  errand  boi 
made  himself  a  master  of  the  English  lan 
guage     In  his  private  life  Faraday  was 
good  son  and  a  loving  husband.    He  was  eve 
ready  with  help  for  the  young  student  and 
reverent  worshipper  of  Him  from  whom  h< 
believed  all  power  and  knowledge  came. 

In  the  year  0f  the  union  of  the  CanadlarJ 
Provinces.  1867.  Faraday  died  at  the  age  ofl 
seventy-six.   Canada  owes  much  to  his  labo 

"Thr  Boy  's  Own  Pa/H-r 


Uncle  Ray's  Own  Corner 


Ways  of  the  Olden  Incas 


Marriages  and  Dancing 

[NCA   gfalP   were   from   eighteen   to  twenty- 
years  old  at  the  time  of  marriage  The 
men  were  usually  several  years  older  than  the 

brides. 

In  Cuzco  the  Inca  king  helped  to  do  the 
marrying.  On  a  certain  day  each  year,  the 
young  men  and  women  came  together  in  pairs. 
The  king  called  each  by  name  and  Joined 
their  hands.  The  joining  or  the  hands  meant 
that  the  marriage  was  performed. 


An    Inca    pirture    of    men    taking  part 
religious  dan.  r 


la  a 


After  the  wedding,  tne  couple  went  to  the 
home  of  the  bridegroom's  father, 
followed  for  four  days. 

Inca  dances  were  held  as  part  of  the  prac- 
tice of  religion.  Music  was  supplied  by  flutes 
and  small  drums.  The  dancers  took  little 
jumps  and  then  made  a  step  or  two.  Thev 
•eldom  raised  their  feet  more  than  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground 

The  players  made  all  the  noise  they  could 
with  tlielr  flutes  and  drums,  while  the  dancers 


Totem  Poles 

J  AM  now  going  to  tell  you  about  the  Indians 
who  live  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  around 
Puget  Sound  and  up  along  the  coast  of  Brlt- 
um  Columbia 

A  feature  of  the  life  of  these  Indians  is  their 
custom  of  having  totem  poles  outside  their 
homes.  Totem  poles  are  carved  and  painted 
posts  or  upright  logs,  orten  standing  more  than 
fifteen  feet  high 

The  carvings  on  totem  poles  are  very  strange 
to  us.  we  may  even  say  that  they  are  weird 
For  the  most  part  they  are  faces,  but  you  will 
pL-o  find  arms  and  legs  of  human  beings,  the 
nns  of  flaii.  and  other  Images 

The  faces  are  ugly,  but  a  few  of  them  seem 
to  be  trying  to  smile.    Others  look  grouch j 

Some  of  the  faces  are  supposed  to  belong 
lo  men.  others  to  animals  The  animal  faces 
are  not  very  different  from  the  human  ones 
*»tut  furry  animal*  are  given  ears  which  stand 
PUi  above  the  head,  and  birds  are  given  beaks 
Instead  of  noses 

Among  ftp  birds  are  ravens,  eagles  and 
hawks.  The  ravens  are  given  straight  beaks, 
but  the  eagles  and  hawks  have  beaks  which 
are  curved  or  bent 

The  face  of  a  grUotly  bear  is  shown  with  a 
large  mouth,  plenty  of  teeth,  and  a  tongue 
which  hangs  out 


The  hirst  EaBter 
Horning 


^ND  when  Uie  Saboath  wa,  pas,  M.ry 
Magdalene   and   Mary   the   mother  of 
James  and  Salome  had  brought  sweet  apices, 
that  they  might  come  and  anoint  Him 

And  very  early  in  the  morning,  the  Aral 
day  of  the  week,  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre" 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun 

And    thev    said    among    themselves  Who 
hall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of 
'he  sepulchre? 

And  when  they  looked,  they  taw  that  the 
IMM  wa\  rolled  away;  for  It  was  very  great 
And  entering  into  the  sepulchre,  they 


We  have  now  taken  glimpses  of  many 
toma  of  the  olden  Incas  The  question  remains: 

"What  happened  to  the  people  of  Inca 
Land?'* 

The  answer  is  that  they  were  conquered  by 
Spaniards  400  years  ago.  The 
led  by  Ptxarro.  who  won  his  way  by 
and  who  proved  cruel  to  the  Indians 

Inca  Land  is  now  divided  into  several  re- 
Publics-Peru,  Colombia  Ecuador  Bolivia  and 
Chile  The  capita)  of  the  empire— Cusco— 
•as  in  Peru  and  you  win  find  a  city  of  the 
same  name  in  Eastern  Peru  today. 

The  descendants  of  the  olden  Incas  are  still 
i.ving  in  the  countries  mention^  but  their 
Mood  has  been  mixed  with  th..  of 
s<t  tiers 


What  s  the  purpose  of  totem  pole*  7  They 
are  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Indians  In 
many  casei  the  faces  are  auppoaed  to  belong 
to  ancestors  of  the  family  owning  the  pole 
Victoria  children  can  study  the  totem  notes 
in  the  Provincial  Museum 

a  well  as  men  are  called    a  news - 
by  these  Indians  They  declare  that  thev 
•  re  i he  offspring  of  boar*   beasera  orer«  and 

n<  on 


»T  Is  fifty  years  since  The  Boy's  Own  Paper 
1  was  first  published  Its  jubilee  was  cele- 
brated recently  by  a  great  gathering  of  old 
readers,  among  whom  was  the  Prime  Minister j 
of  Oreat  Britain.  Mr  Stanley  Baldwin  Mr 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  leader  of  the  Labor 
Party,  was  there,  and  both  united  In  their 
praise  of  the  magaslne  that  had  delighted 
them  In  boyhood 

Mr  Baldwin.  In  an  appreciative  and  witty 
speech,  recalled  the  names  of  by-gone  writers 
—Talbot.  Baynes  Reed,  Kingston,  Jules  Vein*-. 
Ballanfyne.  Dr  Gordon  Stables— whose  Iterate 
are  read  still  by  grandson*  of  the  boys  who 
flrst  enjoyed  them  In  the  years  that  followed 
the  founding  of  the  BOP  In  1879.  Borne  of 
the  eminent  men  who  contributed  articles  to 
the  old  numbers  are  still  living  and  writing. 

Mr.  Baldwin  spoke  of  the  influence  the  paper 
had  and  still  has  upon  its  readers  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

The  Boy  s  Own  Paper  will  turn  out  men. 
and  neither  prudes  nor  prigs.   The  eternal  boy 
remains  the  name.    The  Boy  a  Own  Paper, 
while  giving  him  fodder  of  all  kinds,  has 
succeeded    wilh    infinite    skill    in  avoiding 
Scylla  and   Charybdls     It   has  not  turned 
him  Into  a  prig  or  a  prude.    It  has  given  him 
intellectual  Intereats  without  turning  him  Into 
an  intellectual     And.  perhaps  best  of  all.  it 
keeps  up  today,  as  It  did  at  its  inception  that 
•Pint  of  adventure  which  is  the  most  essen- 
tial part  of  the  normal  and  healthy  boy  »nd 
without  which  the  man  sinks  Into  a  player 
lor  safety,  or  one  who  looks  after  his  own 
average,  and  we  do  not  wan'  eith-r  of  ihem 
PI  'he  big  world  that  lies  beyond  Uie  arhool 
And  so  It  waa  that  when  I  received  this  Invi- 
tation to  come  and  bestow,  for  what  it  may 
be  worth,  my  blessing  on  this  paper.  I  made 
a  point  of  doing  so." 

Other  speakers  told  of  the  good  work  done 
bv  a  former  editor  who  understood  bov.  and 
who  labored   for  their  sake.     The  present 
editor  told  his  hearers  that  the  policy  and 
management  of  the  paprr  1*  unchanged  e*. 
cept  as  it  must  change  with  the  time..  The 
boya  who  live  in  a  world  of  radio  and  aero- 
planes have  other  thinga  to  think  about  and 
tf  study  than  had  the  lads  of  last  century 
Hut  truth  and  courage  honor  and  m«,.i.„e« 
have  not  changed  and  The  Boya  Own  Paper 
stands  for  these  now  aa  it  did  fifty  years  ago 
Some  Canadian  boys  found  out  long  ago  that 
the  atortee  of  adventure  in  The  Boy  a  Own 
Paper  were  fine     Oood  m.gaalnea  have  not 
increased  with  the  number  of  young  people 
that  should  be  reading 

srtir-e.     n  would  be  a  good  thing  ■ 
»©re  copies  of  The  Boy'a  Own  Paper 
sold  in  our  book  efc 
It  be  possible  to 
edition  of  thl.  magaidne? 

The  editor  Is  not.  one  who  deplores  the 
admuaion  of  good  juvenile  literature,  whether 
lrom  the  United  Ktate,  nr  eiaeahere  But  there 
l«  much  to  h*.  done  before  thl  Mate  *  .  !  „.r 
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The  Man  Who  Caught  the  Weather 


HE  h\ed  next  door  to  ua  when  I  ,i 
*  girl  old  Mr  Parllne  To  o.-  sure 
Ufa  wife  lived  there  too,  bu*  wr  never 
«.ia  ;ery  much  of  her  .she  was  one  of  the 
llWHUHmm  housewives  $4  -hut  day.  whose 
life  bounded  bv  the  hundnd  sm»!l  ta<k- 
of  a  home  Into  which  the  modern  button - 
poshing  convenience*  had  not  come  A  --..n 
effacing   woman    she  '],<>w  \  MsttflM 

Dei  too  well  to  abandon  the  teim  f<».  •■•  i.  eM. 
m  item  s*  Mr  Par  line  was  the  one  who  did 
the  talking,  who  neighbored  v. ith  the  rest  of 
ua— who  came  to  the  back  door  bringing  u» 
gtftfl  from  his  garden 

The  Parllne  house  sat  In  the  midst  of  trees 
and  flowers  like  Ceres  among  her  fruits  We 
were  Just  th.-n  |tj|||fblg  from  the  dark  age 

r.f     !fl).vs    In'o    the    •■nhghtencl    em  of 

lawns.  By  your  fenced  oi  tanetfMi  condi- 
tion you  were  known  as  old-faahloned  or  up 
to  date.  One  by  one  the  picket  and  the  fancv 
Iron  and  the  rough  board  fences  on  our  street 
had  gone  down  before  the  god  of  fashion 
Mi  Parllne  alone  retained  his— a  neat  picket, 
painted  as  white  as  the  snowballs  that  hung 
1  m  ft  Juliet -like,  from  their  green  foliage 
balconies 

Old-Fashioned  Harden 

'r*HE  shrubbery  was  not  so  artistically  placed 
1  as  that  of  today  We  had  not  learned 
to  group  It  against  houses  and  walls,  leaving 
wide  stretches  of  lawn.  Hlngie.  bushes  dotted 
Parline's  lawn,  a  hydrangea  here,  a  peony 
there,  a  tiger  lily  beyond.  In  spaded  spots  of 
brown,  mulch-filled  earthy  like  so  many  chick- 
ens squatting  In  their Tound  nests. 

!he  Parllnes  were  of  English  extraction, 
oil  hough  both  had  been  born  in  Vermont 
There  was  a  faintly  whispered  tale  that  they 
were  coualns,  but  there  was  no  one  so  in- 
timate as  to  verify  the  gossip  and  no  one  was 
to  prying  as  to  ask 

Mr.  Parllne  was  a  half  head  shorter  than 
his  tall,  slender  wife  He  was  stocky  of  body, 
a  little  ruddy  as  to  complexion,  like  the  color 
of  his  apples,  a  little  fuzzy  as  to  face,  like  the 
down  on  his  peaches.  There  was  a  quiet  dig- 
nity about  him  that  fell  Just  short  of  pom- 
pousness.  -Mr.  Parllne"  his  wife  called  him.  In 
contrast  to  the  "John"  and  "Silas"  and  "Pred" 
I  ith  which  other  women  spoke  of  their  liege 
ords  Where  other  women  in  the  block  ran 
into  our  home  with  the  freedom  of  close  ac- 
quaintances, Mrs.  Parllne  alone  occasionally 
came  sedately  In  at  the  front  gate  in  a  neat 
brown  dress  covered  with  a  large  snowy  apron 
starched  to  cardboard  stiffness 

Delightful  Picture 

IT  W*»  Mr  Parllne  who  rnme  often  With 
that  manner  which  was  paradoxically 
gentle  and  pompous,  he  would  bring  us  edibles 
from  his  garden  all  Summer  long  on  a  home- 
made flat  wooden  tray.  That  garden,  as  neat 
as  constant  care  could  make  it,  was  the  de- 
light and  despair  of  everyone  who  attempted 
to  emulate  it.  Not  a  pigweed  showed  1U  stub- 
born head.  Not  a  mullen-stock  lifted  its  thick 
velvety  seir.  The  brick-lald  paths,  without 
*ign  of  leaf,  might  have  been  swept,  even 
scrubbed.  As  ror  the  growing  contents  of 
the  garden,  they  made  a  varl-colored  and 
delightful  picture  In  its  perfection  every 
cabbage  might  have  been  a  rose,  every  beet 
an  exotic  tropical  plant,  the  parsley  dainty 
window-box  ferns.  To  Mr.  Parllne  there  was 
no  dividing  line  between  the  beauty  of  flowers 
and  l he  beauty  of  vegetables.  With  Impar- 
tiality he  planted  marigolds  near  the  carrots 
and  zinnias  next  to  the  beans. 

"Just  a  little  of  the  fruits  of  my  labor."  was 
his  dignified  greeting  on  those  occasions  when 
ho  tapped  at  the  back  door  In  the  centre  of 
the  wooden  tray  might  repoae  a  cabbage,  the 
dew  still  trembling  upon  the  sliver  sheen  of 
it*  leaves,  around  it  a  lovely  mass  of  the  deli- 
cate shell-pink  of  sweet  peas  One  felt  It 
as  much  of  a  sacrilege  to  plunge  the  cabbage 
into  hot  water  as  It  would  have  been  to  rook 
the  sweet  peas.  Or  he  might  have  several 
ies  of  grapes  In  merging  shades  of  wine 
red  and  purple,  their  colon  melting  Into  the 
vine  red  and  purple  colors  of  shaggy  asters. 
Old  Mr.  Parllne  had  the  heart  of  a  poet  and 
the  eye  of  an  interior  decorator. 


We  never  saw  Mrs  Parllne  pulling  a  vege- 
table or  cutting  a  flower.  Occasionally,  at 
evening,  she  walked  In  the  paths  with  all  the 
interest  and  curloalty  of  a  stranger,  evidently 
considering  the  garden  as  sacred  ground  as 
lid  the  rest  of  us. 

Clerk  of  IT  eat  her 

I  F  the  garden  was  the  old  man  s  hobby,  the 
weather  was  his  very  life  It  was  Incon- 
ceivable that  anyone  should  be  so  wrapped  up 
in  the  constant  change  of  the  elements.  To 
.ther  busy  people  the  weather  was  Incident  si 
to  their  labors,  the  setting  In  which  they  per- 
lormed  their  tasks  It  might  be  pleasant  or 
inconvenient,  but  It  remained  a  side  issue 
To  old  Mr  Parllne  It  was  the  Important  event 
of  the  day.  He  scanned  the  heavens,  read 
the  almanac,  watched  for  signs  of  changes 
Of  the  last  he  had  a  thousand  at  his  com- 
mand If  the  sun  went  down  In  clouds  on 
Friday  night.  If  It  rained  the  first  Sunday  In 
the  month.  If  a  dog  ate  grass.  If  the  snow 
stuck  to  the  northern  sides  of  trass  he  knew 
to  a  nicety  what  the  results  would  be  In 
the  kitchen  he  kepi  a  large  calendar  upon 
which  he  made  notations  for  the  day.  He  had 
thermometers  by  the  house,  on  the  north  side 
to  show  the  coldest  registration,  on  the  south 
sjljj  to  get  the  hottest,  in  the  garden,  by  the 
barn  They  were  like  traps 
baited  with  mercury-little  traps  to  catch  the 


noon  on  which  we  were  to  have  a  little  social 
gathering  he  MUM  fc  the  back  door  and.  with 
genuine  feeling,  told  us  how  sorry  he  was  that 

':>e   ..it.  .  d-ill   and  II:       inai.ni  i 

showed  humiliation,  as  ihough  from  the 
standpoint  of  neighborllneas  he  iiad  failed  us 
In  a  crisis.  "1  am  very  sorry."  he  said  In  his 
gentle,  half-pompous  way  "I  had  thong! 
—had  every  reason  to  believe  -it  would  be 
sunshiny  "  We  assured  him  that  w.  bor.  him 
no  grudge,  and  he  went  home  relieved,  re- 
I  .ruing  wiih  the  wooden  tray  on  which  lay 
a  heap  of  ruby  cherries,  a  delicate  mass  of 
baby 's-brealh  mound  them. 

W  hole  Exist  em e 

1  'Kt  1ETABI.ES.  flower,  and  the  weather— 
they  were  Mr  Parllnes  whole  existence 
Such  little  things  they  were,  we  suld  Whether 
his  wife  was  bored  by  the  triviality  of  his 
life,  we  coulc  not  know 

Sometimes  she  brought  out  quilts  and  hung 
them  on  the  line  for  cleaning.  They  were  of 
intricate  pattern*,  beautifully  pieced  and 
quilted -the  Rose  of  Sharon  the  Log  Cabin, 
the  Flower  Basket,  and  the  Rising  Sun  "I  11 
bet  the  old  man  sleeps  under  the  Rising  Sun." 
one  of  the  family  remarked,  and  we  laughed 
uproariously  at  the  Joke. 

In  the  evening  Mrs  Parllne  often  came 
out  and  strolled  through  the  paths,  stepping 
gingerly  about  like  a  stranger,  listening  to  the 
old  man's  courteous,  half-pompous  talk.  She 
was  deeply  afraid  of  storms,  he  Iiad  told  us 
years  before  And  when  one  saw  the  first 
dark  clouds  looming  up  from  the  southwest 
In  8ummer.  or  the  first  grey  ones  rolling  in 
from  the  North  in  Winter,  one  also  saw  old 
Mr  Parllne  hurrlng  home,  his  square,  heavy 
body  swinging  along  out  of  its  accustomed 
slower  movements.  To  get  home  to  Mrs  Par- 
line  when  there  was  rain  or  hall  or  snow  was 
his  first  duty.  It  was  the  only  time  when  he 
ever  seemed  Uirown  out  of  his  pompous  calm 
You  saw  them  later  through  the  windows 
looking  out  at  the  storm  together. 

H  enther  Heuulator 

*T~"HE  Parllnes  attended  a  little  Ivy-grown 
church  where  the  old  gentleman  passed 
the  collection  box.  When  his  own  part  of 
the  service  was  over  he  would  take  a  seal 
near  the  door,  one  eye  on  the  sky.  It  was  as 
though  he  must  have  everything  as  auspicious 
as  possible  when  the  congregation  returned 


rtages  without  horses   would   go   about  the 


"The  whole  trouble  would  be."  we  Joked  with 
i     you  would  wanl  ram  the  day  w«  war.-*1! 
sunshine,  and  living  next  door  to  us,  there 
would  Ik-  complications" 

•  I  don  1  pretend  to  kno',  how  it  could  b> 
compllshed."  he  said  in  his  gentle,  dignified 
way.   "I  merely  suggest  that  in  the  years  to 
come  It  may  be  so." 

So  the  Parllnes  «mj  fro  living  their  rjuiet 
lives.  Rellned.  gentle  folk  but  different  and 
a  little  queer. 

Mrs.  Purlinc  Dies 

A  ND  then  on  a  Spring  day.  old  Mrs  Par- 
•ri  line  died,  as  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
as  she  had  lived.  There  was  no  fuss  about  it 
A  hard  cold,  the  doctor  coming  and  going,  a 
bbo r  slipping  in  aU4  "ut  or  IftM  back  door, 
a  cousin  coming  out  from  Chicago  to  care  for 
her— death.  The  various  members  or  our 
family  went  over  to  the  house  Other  neigh- 
bors came,  aa  they  do  in  small  towns.  A  man  a 
sorrow  is  the  town's  sorrow  In  a  neighborly 
iommunity.  sympathy  takes  concrete  form 
It  becomes  buns  and  flowers  and  apple  Jelly 
and  sitting  up. 

Old  Mr.  Parllne  greeted  us  kindly,  cour- 
teously. Outwardly  he  showed  no  manifest  a - 
of  his  grief,  except  that  his  face  was  grey 
»nd  drawn.  He  was  solicitous  of  our  comfort. 
He  brought  in  fuel  for  the  kitchen  stove  and 
oil  for  the  lamps  He  went  to  the  cellar  and 
came  back  with  apples,  polishing  them 
scrupulously. 

He  looked  at  the  thermometer,  at  the  alma- 
nac, at  the  sky.  and  predicted  a  pleasant  sun- 
shiny afternoon  for  the  services.  A  queer  old 
man.  we  all  said  Not  even  death  Itself  could 
take  his  mind  away  from  the  habits  of  a  life- 
time. 


But  the  queerest  thing  of  all  was  his 
strange  prophecy  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  weather  could  be  regulated  We 
young  folks  guffawed  at  that.  "He  was  ec- 
centric before  he  sprung  that  one,"  we  said, 
"but  now  he's  a  nut." 

In  his  half-pompous,  half -gentle  way.  he  ar- 
gued it.  -in  the  centuries  to  come,  who 
knows  but  that  humanity  win  have  pro- 
gressed to  such  an  extent  that  men  can 
catch  the  weather  and  retain  it— hold  It  for 
a  time  to  their  own  choice?  You  smile  at 
that."    He  was  sensitive    to    our  thoughts. 


Riverside  Cemetery 

ytRS.  PARLINE  was  burled  in  Riverside 
Cemetery-  "It  seemed  very  mild  out 
there  this  afternoon."  he  said  to  us  a  day  or 
two  after  the  services.  "There  was  a  light 
bieete  from  the  northeast "  We  knew  where 
•  out  there"  was. 

By  Memorial  Day  there  was  a  stone  at  the 
grave  and  a  mass  of  scarlet  geraniums  which 
he  had  transplanted,  and  some  parsley.  "How 
odd."  we  said,  "parsley  from  the  vegetable 
garden  "  But  he  was  always  odd  We  walked 
around  the  stone  to  read  the  inscription. 
1'iopped  up  against  It,  In  the  lush  grass,  was 
a  thermometer  We  laughed  a  little— but  only 
a  little.   Some  laughter  is  half  tears. 

During  that  Summer  he  seemed  lost,  a  boat 
without  a  rudder.  It  was  pathetic  the  way 
he  went  about  his  housework.  He  hung  the 
quilts  out  on  the  line  to  >clean  them— the 
Flower  Basket  and  the  Log  Cabin,  the  Rose 
of  Sharon  and  the  Rising  Sun.  We  would  see 
him,  walking  about  the  yard  In  the  evening 
with  a  lantern,  reading  the  thermometers. 

"Look  at  that,"  we  young  folks  said,  "he's 
batty." 

"Oh.  no."  Mother  said,  •  he's  lonely  " 
And  then,  quite  suddenly,  we  realized  that 
he  was  going  out  to  the  cemetery  at  the  sign 
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BESS  STREETEft  ALDRICH 


There  was  the  last  vacant  page  on  the 
calendar  He  would  have  wanted  a  lillrd 
Mother  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  then  picked 
up  the  short,  stubby  pencil  hanging  limply 
on  Ita  long  string,  and  wrote  the  weather  for 
the  day— the  gentle  '»'.d  mans  long  day. 
Shadows  gone  from  the  valley-  no  night— 
and  the  need  of  no  candle  sunshine  eternal 
sunshine— and  the  Seven  Stars. 


the    house   all   day.  Somettmee 
she  brought  out  quilts  and  hum; 
them  on    the    line  f„r  cleaning. 


Whether  hU  wtfi  wa«  bore*  b»  ttivlallt*  g|  hi. 
life    we  could  not   I ......      Vegetable*,  flower* 

and    the    weather — they    were    Mr.  Par''-,, 
whole  etUtenre.     Rut  the  qurrrr^l  thing  llf  all 


evervwh-.-e  ***  rrto^^la^ju^lSi  dbV  re^ut 


Mr  Parline's  eon  venation  one  gath- 
rhat  an  overseeing  Providence  had  gh-an 
him  exclusive  chars*  oi  MM  elements  If  his 
vorrfa  did  not  utter  it   his  manner  Implied  n 

•  Well,  how  do  you  like  my  June  day?"  his 
attitude  MHMfl  t*  Iv     if  |)N  d«v  «-aa  had  n» 

•  as    half    »p«lnf»'U       If    It    «*•   pleWMm  he 

k  c   't  ■»  ,  1. 


•  But  strange  things  have  happened  Who 
could  have  thought  you  could  catch  the  hu- 
man voice  in  a  little  box  and  listen  to  l» 
through  a  tube  to  the  ear?"  This  was  all 
i went)*  wear*  ago  "Who  would  have  thought 
n  machine  would  rise  up  in  the  air  under  n« 
own  power?    Who  would  have  thought  c*r- 


of  every  storm  At  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
ihunderhead  looming  up  over  the  trees,  we 
would  see  him  slipping  out  of  the  white  picket 
gate  and  hurrying  down  the  street  In 
Indefinable  ray  he  must  have  felt  that  he 
wanted  to  carry  nut  «hai  old  habit  of  protect- 
ing 


Sorr&u  *g  Surcea$e 

IF  we  expected  his  garden  to  deteriorate,  we 
were  mistaken.   He  todk  more  pains  with  it 
than  ever.    More  orten  he  came  to  the  back 
door  with  its  products  for  ua. 

And  he  continued  to  manage  the  weather. 
"I  do  not  want  to  Intrude."  He  came  to  the 
back  door.  "But  I  see  your  family  Is  making 
preparations  to  go  to  a  picnic  " 

"Yes.  Mr.  Parllne.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
go  with  ua?" 

"Oh,  no.  thank  you.  You  are  very  kind.  But 
1  have  work  in  my  garden.  I  went  to  a  pkni<: 
once  in  my  youth.  It  was  a  very  enjoyable 
occasion.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  think  it 
will  rain  before  night.  The  wind  has  switched 
to  the  east  and  the  temperature  Is  five  degrees 
higher  "   The  queer  old  codger 

And  then,  as  the  years  went  by,  he  began 
to  Include  others  than  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood In  his  gifts— people  he  had  not  known 
before  and  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
in  the  cemetery. 

A  cemetery  Is  a  friendly  place  You  talk 
with  people  there  whom  you  have  not  known 
in  town.  "The  grass  ought  to  be  mowed."  you 
may  say  to  the  wealthy  widow  by  her  hus- 
band's mausoleum,  or  "Do  you  think  the 
peonies  will  be  out  by  Memorial  Day?"  to  the 
Italian  fruit  vendor  by  his  baby's  grave.  8o 
people  who  talked  to  the  old  man  "out  there 
even  though  they  lived  across  town,  became 
the  recipients  of  his  garden  products. 

For  three  years  he  lived  his  queer  busy  life 
there  alone  with  his  garden  and  his  ther- 
mometers. 

December  s  Storms 

IT  was  in  December  of  the  third  Winter 
after  his  wife's  death  that  the  big  snow- 
began  rolling  up  from  the  northwest  Some- 
one saw  him  slip  out  of  his  gate,  lantern  in 
hand,  and  hurry  down  the  street. 

"You  don't  suppose  that  poor  old  man  is 
going  out  there  to  the  cemetery?"  Mother 
was  solicitous  She  put  a  shawl  over  her  head 
and  hurried  out  a  side  door.  We  could  hear 
her  calling.  "Oh.  Mr.  Parllne  "  When  she 
came  In  she  had  deep  sympathy  In  her  eye* 
I  told  him  I  thought  he  ought  not  to  go  ou| 
when  it  looked  so  snowy  He  said  In  his 
dignified  old  way.  "That's  why  I  want  to  go 
I  must  get  out  for  a  few  minutes  before  the 
storm  breaks."  I  suppose  he  feels  that  he  pro- 
tects her  Just  a*  he  used  to    Isn't  It  pathetic?" 

We  had  supper.  Company  came  It  began 
to  mow— soft.  damp,  heavy  flakes  it  was 
late  when  it  came  to  us  that  there  was  no 
light  In  the  Parllne  cottage.  Father  went  over 
When  he  found  no  one  he  went  afier  two 
other  neighbors  and  together  they  went  "out 
there"  I  think  from  the  first  they  exported 
to  find— what  they  found.  He  was  huddled  up 
against  the  stone  where  he  had  crumpled 
while  stooping  down  «o  look  at  the  ther- 
mometer   The  doctor  said  death  had  been  in- 


stantaneous, that  he  had  evidently  taxed  him- 
self hurrying  to  make  the  trip  before  the 
storm  broke. 

Ilousv  in  Order 

*"jpHEY  brought  him  home.  Neighbors  went 
into  the  little  house,  not  so  immaculate  as 
h\  the  old  days,  but  in  order  In  the  kitchen 
they  talked  in  low  tones  about  the  old  man. 
as  though  from  the  front  room  where  he  lay 
he  might  hear  their  comments. 

A  queer  old  man.  they  all  agreed,  but  kind, 
unusually  kind.  Mother  went  Into  the  cellar 
and  brought  up  scarlet -checked  apples  and 
mellow  pears.  "He  would  have  wanted  to  pass 
them  around."  she  said,  with  that  understand- 
ing of  humanity  which  she  always  seemed  to 
possess.  Scrupulously  she  polished  them  be- 
fore she  served  them. 

The  cousin  and  a  young  married  daughter 
came  The  cousin  cried  a  little,  tears  that 
were  not  especially  sad  "I  didn't  feel  that  I 
knew  him  very  well."  she  told  us  "When  I 
took  care  of  Cousin  Sarah  he  was  always  very 
kind  to  me.  He  brought  me  everything  from 
the  garden  and  kept  me  supplied  with  fuel. 
But  I  never  really  got  acquainted  with  him. 
When  we  did  talk  II  seemed  to  be  only  about 
the  weather.   But  lie  was  a  good  old  man  " 

They  took  him  "out  there"  where  his  wife 
was.  and  the  dead  geraniums  under  their  thick 
covering  of  snow,  and  the  parsley  from  the 
vegetable  garden,  and  the  thermometer 

i  l.»ncl\  Home 

IN  the  evening  Mother  and  1  went  over  and 
sat  a  while  with  the  cousin  and  her 
daughter  They  replenished  the  fire  In  the 
kitchen  stove  with  some  of  the  wood  Mr. 
Parllne  had  brought  in.  They  brought  apples 
and  elderberry  wine  from  the  cellar  The 
house  had  that  lonely  feeling  which  hangs 
ever  one  from  which  a  soul  has  Just  gone 

Drawn  by  thoughts  of  the  old  man's  hobby. 
Mother  walked  over  to  the  huge  bank  calendar 
hanging  there  on  the  kitchen  wall  The  last 
day  of  the  year  it  was.  and  so  the  last  of  the 
calendar  with  1U  one  vacant  page.  Mother 
thumbed  over  the  closing  pages,  each  one 
idled  with  the  old  man's  wavering  writing. 
Indications  of  snow.  Wind  In  the  cast 
Temperature  twenty  at  the  north  side  of  the 
house  Nineteen  at  the  barn  Eighteen  out 
there  Underneath  was  a  home-made  set  of 
shelves,  all  the  old  calendars  of  the  bygone 
year*  In  neat  piles,  the  dales  printed  on  the 
backs 

Through  the  clean,  small-paned  window,  we 
could  see  low  clouds  breaking  and  slipping  into 
•he  east.  We  were  no  doubt  thinking  the 
thought— of  the  old  man  lying  out 
the  dignity  of  death,  with  the  scud 
and  the  wind  In  the  west,  the  old 
msn  wf#»  had  lived  close  to  the  wind  and  the 
rsin.  the  hail  and  the  snow  Death  would  not 
seem  so  significant  to  him  tonight  as  the  im- 
portsnre  of  the  aetung-  the  rift  in  the 
and  the  end  of  'he 
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Missing  for  live  tears 

$m  Stack  n  orth 

(^\NE  of  the  strangest  stories  that  lusve  come 
W  out  of  Wall  Street  in  years  is  that  of  a 
widow,  now  residing  In  New  York,  who, 
through  the  loss  of  a  certificate  for  forty 
shares  of  Radio  stock  five  years  ago.  will  soon 
come  into  $30,000 

When  she  bought  Radio  five  years  ago.  then 
a  new  and  untried  enterprise,  the  slock  was 
selling  at  about  |30  a  share.  The  woman,  the 
widow  of  an  English  butler  In  a  New  York 
family,  war.  persuaded,  much  against  her  Judg- 
ment, to  place  her  savings  of  $800  in  the  lorty 
shares.  When  the  certificate  was  sent  to  her 
It  contained  an  error  in  the  spelling  of  her 
name  and  she  was  advised  to  return  it  to  the 
company  for  correction.  In  some  unexplained 
way  the  certificate  was  lost  in  the  mall  and 
the  widow  resigned  herself  to  the  loss  of  her 
savings. 

8he  wet.t  to  see  Oeneral  James  O  Harbord. 
of  the  Radio  Corporation,  however,  and  told 
him  her  story.  He  explained  that  since  she 
was  too  poor  to  furnish  a  bond  as  is  custom- 
ary in  the  case  of  lost  stock  certificates,  she 
must  wait  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period.  If  no  other  claimant  appeared,  a  new 
certificate  would  be  issued. 

The  five  year*  were  up  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
in  place  of  the  forty  shares,  worth  $100.  which 
she  lost,  the  widow  will  receive  200  shares  of 
the  new  Radio  stock,  worth  about  $20,000  Had 
the  stock  been  in  her  possession,  she  frankly 
admits,  she  would  long  ago  have  sold  It,  prob- 
ably for  little  more  than  she  originally  paid. 
As  it  Is  the  five-year  wait  has  been  the  means 
of  solving  the  problem  of  supporting  her 
family  of  two  boys  and  providing  for  the 
cost  of  educating  them. 


New  Serum  Found  to 
Rvplm  f»  Litss  of 
Blood 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Acsd 

emy  of  Sciences.  Professor  Rlchet  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  a  new  serum  which, 
he  said,  had  recently  been  used  in  certain 
hospitals  of  Paris  to  replace  the  loss  of  blood. 
It  was  rare,  he  continued,  that  In  such  cases 
the  usual  method  adopted  of  blood  trans- 
fusion had  proved  entirely  succeasful;  for  such 
success  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  the 
lwtlent  and  those  of  the  blood  of  the  donor 
had  to  be  of  Identical  character,  which  could 
not  previously  always  be  ascertained  even  by 
I  he  aid  of  the  microscope,  where  there  was  a 
difference  there  was  Inevitably  a  fight  for 
dominance  in  which  the  blood  of  the  patient 
was  usually  defeated  by  the  blood  of  the 
donor  before  complete  assimilation  took  place 
-to  the  constant  loss  of  the  paUent's  power 
of  resistance. 

Professor  Rlchel  announced  the  discoverer 
of  the  new  serum  as  Dr.  Leon  Normet,  of  the 
Colonial  Army,  director  of  the  Hue  Labora- 
tory. Dr.  Normet.  he  explained,  had  begun 
his  experiments  which  had  led  to  the  dis- 
covery, with  the  Idea  of  counteracting  hem- 
orrhage; he  had  thus  produced  a  serum  the 
basis  of  which  was  certain  salt*  of  citric  acid 

With  this  serum  Dr.  Normet  had  experi- 
mented on  dogs  which  had  lost  from  fifty  to 
sixty  centimeters  of  blood  per  kilogram,  or  a 
little  over  two  pounds,  snd  these  experiments 
had  been  successful.  When  he  had  observed 
that  the  serum  had  actually  multiplied  rapidly 
I  he  number  of  corpuscles,  he  applied  it  to 
human  beings  with  similar  results.  Of  100 
dogs  treated  aiinetv-flve  survived.  All  the 
human  beings  treated  had  survived. 

Professor  Rlchet  concluded  by  saying  thai 
the  serum  could  not  take  the  place  of  trans- 
fusion with  the  same  success  as  when  the 
blood  of  both  patient  and  donor  were  Identical 
But  where  there  was  doubt  of  this  identity,  or 
in  cases  where  transfusion  could  not  imme- 
diately be  resorted  to.  it  should  certainly  be 


Earliest  Memories  ire 
Mostly  I  npleasant 
Ones 

RECENT  studv  made  bv  the  psychology 
classes  at  the  University  of  California 
has  yielded  some  interesting  data  on  child- 
hood memory  "While  the  averag'"  »f 
which  the  students  could  call  upon  their 
memories  for  Impressions  Is  9  6$  years  for  girls 
and  3 JO  for  boys,  some  of  the  !i,>"»  were 
able  to  recall  Incident*  that  befell  them  as 
early  as  sis  month*,  one  year  and  six  months, 
and  two  years"  The  majority  of  the  early 
rare  of  unplaasant  events  The 
recorded  43$  per  cent  unpleasant  ana 
1  per  rent  pleasant  Tna  figures  for  the 
men  were  $3  2  per  cent  and  2»  per  rent,  re- 
spectively   The  remainder  was  of  various  de- 
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Gladstone  will  SunlVe his  Sorts  Bgd/z 
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N  the  long  history  of  politic*  there  have 
been  few  cum  in  which  a  brilliant  and 
distinguished  father  has  been  followed  h  ■ 
an  equally  distinguished  son  ™c  two  puu 
were  an  exception,  also  the  two  Churchllls.  and 
!t  may  be  fairly  said  that  Sir  Austen  Chamber- 
lain has  earned  high  distinction  for  himself, 
even  though  he  was  eclipsed  for  many  years 
by  the  fame  of  an  illustrious  rather.  We  can. 
however,  hardly  class  Lord  Herbert  Oladsione 
and  his  father  with  this  great  triumvirate  In 
the  popular  mind  there  Is  only  one  Gladstone, 
and  no  one  recognizes  it  more  clearly  tlian  the 
ton  who  has  lately  written  'After  Thirty 
Years.''  published  by  Macrnlllans. 

The  only  time  I  ran  across  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  as  he  then  was,  was  at  a  large 
Liberal  gathering  In  Leeds  In  1908.  two  years 
ljefore  he  was  created  the  first  Viscount  Glad- 
stone He  and  John  Burns  were  the  speakers 
Admission  was  by  ticket,  for  the  suffragette 
was  abroad  In  the  land.  The  chance  of  get- 
ting In  looked  slim  when  I  arrived,  somewhat 
late.  But  on  hearing  that  I  was  a  Canadian 
engaged  In  lecture  work  In  England  a  pleasant 
expression  came  Into  the  usher's  face  and  Ik- 
found  me  a  seat  at  the  press-table  Immediately 
in  front  of  and  below  the  high  platform. 

It  was  an  admirable  position  to  witness  the 
show,  for  show  It  waa.  In  spite  or  precautions 
some  twenty  or  thirty  ardent  suffragettes  were 
in  the  hall-  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  first  and  1ms 
hadn't  been  going  five  minutes  before  shr'll 
shouts  of  "Votes  for  women  I"  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  hall  Lacking  the  force,  the  fire 
and  the  fame  of  his  great  father  the  sons 
oration  was  a  fizzle.  During  the  next  hour 
I  saw  fifteen  women  ejected  from  the  hall, 
sometimes  in  the  arms  of  a  burly  policeman 
Even  John  Burns'  stentorian  voice  and  evident 
anger  proved  but  faintly  effective.  Pot  my— 
■  l!  I  had  a  good  time. 

Utility  Lnrkinn 

I  N  his  preface  Lord  Gladstone  asks.  "Ought 
"  a  son  to  apologise  for  writing  about  hb 
lather?"  Not  if  he  can  write  with  the  de- 
tachment, the  candor  and  the  power  with 
*vh!ch  WbttiOn  Churchill  wrote  the  life  of  his 
father.  Lord  Randolph  But  to  few  is  given 
that  ability,  and  certainly  not  to  Lord  Glad- 
stone. 

Born  in  1854.  he  lived  for  forty-four  years 
in  his  fathers  house.  None  so  qualified  to 
rpeak  on  the  thousand  and  one  subjects  con- 
cerned with  the  domestic  life  of  the  great 
tommoner.  But.  unfortunately,  these  things 
'orm  only  a  small  part  of  the  book.  Lord 
Gladstone  says.  'T  write  the  truth  about  him 
ihlrty  years  after  his  death." 

He  should  have  said  "the  truth  as  I  see  it  " 
"or  this  Is  In  the  main  a  political  bicgraphy 
ind  he  confesses  himself  that  "I  was  born, 
nave  lived  and  shall  die  a  Gladstonlan 
Liberal."  The  doctrine  of  Gladstone  s  political 
neatness  will  always  be  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy. It  Is  preached  here  with  zeal  and 
ability.  But  there  Is  no  need  to  preach  to  the 
:onverted,  and  I  fear  these  400  pages  will  call 
•erv  few  sinners  to  repentance. 


The  O.O.M.  was  one  of  those 
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.t'liniraUons  and  violent  dislikes. 

antagonist.  Disraeli,  was  another. 
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ut  his  cloth  would  affirm  heatedly  that  he 
would   cheerfully   walk   twenty   miles   to  see 

(  llu.lsT.HH     U*l,*<  't       '  -'     d«"lbt  li     •     there  :ire 

many  who  will  agree  with  Lord  Acton  who.  In 
:>.-HkUj>:  .  '  n-.a'hrt  .  i  I  -x  «  inning  and 
Peel,  observed  that  "the  highest  merits  or  the 
five,  without  their  drawbacks,  were  united  in 
Oladstone." 

Visiu  oj  KUt$  CrShea 

¥  ORD  GLADSTONE  has  given  us  his 
L/  reasons  for  writing  this  book.  He  docs 
not  consider  that  Lord  Morley  in  Ills  "Life" 
gave  a  true  and  complete  view  of  his  father's 
personal  ability.  He  regards  Mr.  Osbert 
Burdett's  work  with  great  disfavor.  As  to  the 
picture  of  Mr.  Oladstone  drawn  by  Mrs 
O'Shea  in  her  "Charles  Stewart  Parnell"  Lord 
Gladstone  is  distressed  both  by  its  virulence 
and  untruth.  Those  famous  days  when  tho 
O'Shea  divorce  case  was  revealing  the  tragi- 
comedy of  the  Parnell -O'Shea  affair  were 
»r\tng  days  for  Mr.  Oladstone.  He  emerged 
from  an  extraordinarily  difficult  situation 
rather  finely  and  I  have  always  admired  the 
robust  way  in  which  he  answered  the  "unco 
guid"  when  they  were  pressing  him  to  throw, 
over  Parnell  lock,  stock  and  barrel  "What!" 
he  cried.'  "because  a  man  is  what  Is  called  a 
leader  of  a  party  does  that  constitute  him  a 
censor  and  a  Judge  of  faith  and  morals?  I 
will  not  accept  it.  It  would  make  lire  intoler- 
able ' 

/  ntrue  and  Inaeeurate 

r\fi  this  Lord  Gladstone  says,  "not  one  single 
^  line  Is  free  from  untruth  or  inaccuracy." 
But  why  go  on  to  prove  at  some  length  that 
his  eyes  were  not  slate-colored  and  that  the 
position  or  the  rurnlture  made  it  Impossible 
ror  this  sort  or  perambulation  to  have  taken 
place?  "The  room."  says  Lord  Gladstone,  "it- 
sfir  or  moderate  dimensions,  was  occupied  by 
the  rurnlture  to  such  an  extent  that  the  only 
method  or  progress  was  to  walk  round  and 
round  the  table  In  the  centre." 

Quite  so.  No  doubt  the  picture  or  Kitty 
O'Shea  and  Mr.  Gladstone  meandering  round 
the  Downing  Street  table  was  quite  unthink- 
able to  a  devoted  son  and  incidentally  one  may 
remark  that  to  spend  all  this  time  disproving 
it  suggests  that  Lord  Gladstone  share*  with 
his  Illustrious  sire  a  curious  lack  or  the  sense 
ot  humor. 

Lord  Gladstone  devotes  a  great  deal  or  space 
to  a  discussion  of  the  Irish  question  and  some- 
what heatedly  defends  his  father  from  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  and  of  having  deserved 
the  taunt  of  being  "an  old  man  in  a  hurry" 
when  he  introduced  his  Home  Rule  Bill.  I 
do  not  know  that  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
have  enlarged  on  the  sins  ot  the  Conservatives 
when  they  were  playing  for  Irish  support. 
These  things  are  part  of  Uie  political  game. 

Certainly  the  other  party's  skirts  were  not 


WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE 

clean,  ror  I  remember  very  well  dossing 
Irish  matters  in  1013  with  a  very  prominent 
member  of  the  Government,  who  quite  cal- 
lously admitted  the  bargain  that  had  been 
made  by  which  the  Irish,  who  didn't  care  a 
snap  for  the  Government's  domestic  policies, 
would  support  them  In  return  for  support  on 
Home  Rule.  These  things  are  an  old  story 
and  the  exigencies  of  critical  situations  in 
democratic  government  will  always  make  them 
possible. 

i  \  ery  Serious  Hook 

NEVERTHELESS  the  case  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  respect  of  Irish  matters  is  well 
argued  and  in  my  Judgment  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful part  of  the  book  as  far  as  It  refers  to 
Gladstone's  policies  and  administration  of 
public  affairs. 

But  it  1*  quite  obvious  that  the  chief  reason 
lor  the  writing  of  "After  Thirty  Years"  Is  Lord 
Gladstone's  detestation  of  Mr.  Buckle  and  the 
disgust  he  feels  in  regard  to  Mr  Buckles  treat - 


LORD  HERBERT  <  l  MJ>To\l 

nient  of  Gladstone  in  volume  HI  of  "The 
Letters  of  Queen  Victoria."  This  he  calls  "a 
IKMltive  cataract  of  aspersion  and  disparage- 
ment." Prom  1*78— and  not  before— Lord 
Gladstone  asserts  that  the  Queen  condemns 
not  only  the  policy  but  the  character  and 
motives  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  "and  dp  to  his  death 
she  never  changed." 

Out  ol  respect  ror  the  Queen  Mr.  Gladstone 
refrained  from  comment  or  defence,  but  In 
view  of  Mr.  Buckle's  partisan  and  unfair  pres- 
entation of  all  those  matters  Lord  Gladstone 
remarks  that  he  and  his  brother  are  freed 
(torn  all  restrictions.  Accordingly  In  this 
volume  he  goes  earnestly  to  the  task  or  de- 
nouncing Mr.  Buckle,  or  exposing  the  unre- 


By  ARTHUR  KENT 
r\oWN  in  Montreal  there  la  a  blind  leader 
ot  the  blind 
Philip  E.  Layton  Is  sixty-nine  years  old  and 
has  been  blind  since  thirteen.  He  is  Irail  and 
liny.  not.  much  taller  than  five  feet,  probably 
no  heavier  than  a  hundredweight.  But  he  is 
a  mighty  man.  an  intrepid  adventurer  in 
darkness.  He  has  never  seen  Canada,  where 
he  has  worked  for  forty -nine  years,  but  hi* 
name  is  known  from  coast  to  coast.  Starting 
[WlITfUat  he  has  made  a  fortune  in  the 
Dominion,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  has 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  helping 
less  buccessful  blind  men. 

In  1908  he  raised  * 100,000  ror  a  school  ror 
the  English-speaking  blind  or  Quebec.  Lord 
swathcona  contributing  the  last  $10,000  That 
was  just  a  beginning,  and  hft  most  recent, 
work  was  the  organization,  in  192G.  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind,  which  hat 
branches  in  Saint  John.  New  Brunswick. 
Montreal.  Ottawa.  Hamilton,  Winnipeg  and 
Edmonton,  and  wjth  which  are  affiliated  many 
-.ther  organizations. 

In  repose,  his  small,  determined  face  with 
its  Jet  spectacles  typifies  patience.  But  It  Is 
.'eldom  In  repose.  He  thinks  of  himself  as  a 
blind  Moses  being  used  by  Ood  to  lead  his 
fellows  into  the  light  of  self-dependence,  and 
he  works  ceaselessly,  sick  or  well.  In  the  hope 
that  before  he  dies  there  will  exist  social 
machinery  to  enable  every  physically  and 
mentally  fit  bund  adult  to  earn  a  decent  living 
Aa  to  his  own  personal  story,  blind  Homer 
himself  might  have  written  that  Odyssey. 

He  was  born  In  London.  England,  and  lost 
his  sight  at  thirteen  through  an  accident.  It 
went  gradually,  and  In  the  hospital  he  met  a 
blind  boy  whose  sight  was  returning  slowly 
For  week*  young  Layton.  gradually  losing  the 
light,  led  about  the  streets  of  London  the  boy 
who  was  slowly  regaining  it .  and  as  one  gained 
what  the  other  lost,  leader  became  tollower 
and  pupil  teacher,  the  recovering  boy  telling 
his  frightened,  despairing  friend  things  that 
he  had  learned  about  the  dark  world  into 
which  Layton  was  slipping  forever 

The  mothers  of  the  two  boys  became  Mends, 
and  when  hi*  chum  recovered.  Layton  was 
invited  to  spend  some  time  with  him  at  a 
country  home,  where  rides  about  the  country- 
side on"  a  baker's  wagon  helped  his  health 

"111  never  forget  bow  hundreds  or  country 
people  came  to  see  the  boy  who  had  recovered 
his  sight."  Mr  Layton  told  me.  "To  them  it 
was  a  miracle,  almost  as  great  a  miracle  as 
II  he  had  been  restored  rrom  the  dead.  And 
one  day.  while  I  was  standing  there.  I  felt  a 
little  hand  slip  Into  mine.  I  stroked  it  and 
stroked  a  smooth  little  head  The  girl  didn  I 
to 


Here  Mrs.  Layton.  present  during  the  in- 
terview, interrupted  laughingly.  "Oh.  don't 
tay  that  I  made  love."  she  protested. 

Many  years  were  to  elapse  before  these  two 
married,  however.  Young  Layton  returned  to 
London  and  graduated  rrom  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  ror  the  Blind— a  college  to  which 
come  tortunate  blind  people  rrom  all  |»rts 
of  the  world.  He  took  a  diploma  aa  church 
organiM  and  a  certificate  ror  piano  tuning. 
He  U  still  proud  that  the  Princess  Royal  or 
England,  the  ex-Kalscr's  English  mother,  gave 
him  a  prize— first  prize  In  all  the  school— for 
piano  tuning. 

When  he  decided  to  come  to  Canada  his 
Iriends  told  him  he  was  crazy.  But  he  had 
a  brother  In  business  here,  who  •  it  sure  thnt 
he  could  get  a  Job  as  an  organist. 

I  saw  no  reason  why  not,"  he  relates. 
"There  were  at  that  time  over  a  hundred  blind 
organists  employed  in  England,  and  I  knew 
that  English  organists  were  highly  regarded 
abroad.  But  I  found  things  very  different  in 
Canada.  The  Canadian  people  had  tint 
learned  what  a  blind  man  can  do.  It  was 
maddening  to  have  positions  that  I  could  have 
filled  properly,  refused  me  because  I  couldn't 
zee. 

"I  was  amazed  to  find  that  nothing  was 
being  done  ror  the  adult  blind  throughout  the 
entire  Dominion  and  that  there  was  no  school 
lor  the  English-speaking  blind  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  I  am  convinced  that  that 
was  the  reason  I  came  to  Canada,  and  the 
reason  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  position 
aa  organist."  And  then  this  gallant  fighter 
revealed  hi*  philosophy  of  Me. 

"There  is  a  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends. ' 
he  said  earnestly.  "Oh,  if  people  could  only 
understand  that.  To  me.  who  cannot  see.  it 
has  been  given  to  feel  It.  I  believe  with  all 
my  heart,  and  soul  that  there  is  a  power  that 
.shapes  every  life.  Had  I  gone  to  Brockvilie. 
where  I  almost,  got  a  post.  I  might  now  be 
making  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  or  so.  It 
is  plain  that  God  Intended  to  use  me  to  help 
the  blind  I  "  He  smiled  slightly.  "That's  a 
great  belief  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  man." 
he  said 

A  fine  philosophy  of  faith  justified,  but  In 
those  vanished  years  u  was  a  bitter  thing  for 
^  blind  man  In  a  new  country  to  find  himself 
thwarted  at  every  turn.  To  many  another  it 
has  meant  a  tin  cup.  a  handful  of  pencils  and 
a  dog  on  a  leash. 

"I  derided  Id  trv  to  make  something  by 
tuning  pianos. '  he  said.  "So  for  ten  dollar* 
I  bought  a  tuning  hammer  at  a  second-hand 
store  "  He  reached  lr*.o  a  desk  drawer  and 
deftly  produced  toe  very  Instrument.  'Ten 
dollar*  •'  he  repeated,  and  I  wouldn't  sell  It 
for  8500  now."    For  it  proved  his  key  to  the 


PHULtiP  i  LAYTON 


treasure  house  or  the  new  world  But  even 
m>.  the  lock  was  stiff  and  hard  to  turn. 

"I  started  to  canvass  from  house  to  house." 
eald  Mr.  Layton.  "I  knew  nothing  about,  sell- 
ing, and  I'd  reel  my  way  up  to  a  door.  Hud 
the  bell  and  ring  it,  or  knock,  and  when  the 
door  opened  I'd  say.  Do  you  want  your  ptano 
tuned?'  I  hadn't  even  that  elemental  trick 
or  the  canvasser  to  seek  to  gel  Inside  the 
house." 

Up  and  down  the  streets  Lamped  this  tiny 
man  with  his  bag  or  tuning  tricks  in  one 
hand  and  a  tapping  cane  in  the  other  Miles 
and  miles  of  pavement  to  be  delicately  and 
dangerously  negotiated  -keen  ears  straining— 
stick  seeking,  tapping,  seeking  as  sensitively 
as  the  nose  of  a  trained  dog.  And  one  day  he 
Ml  down  on  the  curbstone  with  his  bag  and 
his  stick  beside  him,  and  cried.  Tears  rolled 
down  his  cheek*.   The  cup  was  too  bitter. 

And  then  a  man  on  a  bicycle  fell  over,  sev- 
eral feet  away.  Layton  heard  the  crash,  heard 
the  man  curse,  then: 

"Say.  are  you  a  piano  tuner?  Have  you 
got  a  bit  of  wire  than  I  can  use  to  fix  thi* 
blanked  thing?"  Layton  had  He  was  oven- 
Joyed  to  help,  and  his  nimble  fingers  swlftlv 
fixed  the  broken  bike. 

"It  made  me  so  happy  to  find  myself  of 
some  use  to  somebody  that  I  look  hold  of 


myself  and  resolved  to  make  a  fresh  start," 
he  tells.  "It  was  Summer  lime,  and  I  resolved 
to  try  working  out  in  the  country  because  so 
many  people  were  away.  I  did.  and  I  suc- 
ceeded. That  Summer  I  put  some  money  In 
the  bank." 

Today  lie  owns  one  or  the  largest  retail 
music  stores  in  Canada.  In  fact,  Layton 
Brothers  have  two  stores,  employing  more  than 
seventy-five  people 

•  It  all  came  from  this."  Mr.  Layton  held 
up  the  tuning  hammer.  Eight  years  in  Can- 
ada, his  business  established  but  his  health,  as 
ever,  none  too  robust,  he  suffered  a  break- 
down, returned  to  Englflnd  for  a  holiday,  re- 
met  and  married  the  woman  who  has  been 
his  eyes  ever  since.  She  was  a  school  teacher 
then,  of  a  soft,  ladylike  beauty  which  he  has 
never  seen  Theirs  has  been  a  most  happy 
married  life,  and  he  insists  that  she  has 
been  the  making  of  him. 

Together  in  1908  they  tramped  the  city  of 
Montreal  seeking  donations  toward*  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  school  ror  adult  blind.  It 
was  a  cold  and  one-below-acro  day  they  called 
for  the  twenty -seoond  time  upon  an  unsym- 
pathetic man  who  advised  that  blind  children 
should  be  send  to  the  school  ror  the  deaf  and 
dumbly  When  Layton.  raging,  invited  him  to 
send  lUs  own  children  there,  he  came  through 
with  a)cheque  for  $300.  Some  years  after  the 
school  was  built,  another  $30,000  war.  raised  for 
an  industrial  home,  which  has  bince  been 
greatly  extended,  the  last  extension  being 
opened  by  the  Oovernor-General  in  Novem- 
ber. 1927. 


Hen  \\  ith  High  Voice* 
Hare  I  ham  Here 
I  enor  Singers 

LDWARD  JOHNHON.  famous  Canadian 
tenor.  Is  a  living  contradiction  of  the 
popular  Idea  as  to  operatic  tenors.  He  Is  a 
virile  and  vigorous  type  of  masculinity 

Apropos  of  this,  the  singer,  who  hall*  from 
Guelph.  recently  told  to  some  of  his  rriends  In 
Toronto  a  lUUe  anecdote  of  hi*  friend.  John 
McCormack.  another  tenor,  who  is  somewhat 
of  a  he-man 

The  two  singers  were  one  day  discussing 
popular  misconception*  a*  to  singers  and  ar- 
tists In  general,  and  McCormack  slapped 
Johnson  on  the  back  to  give  empha*l*  to  his 
words  as  he  remarked.  "Eddie,  we're  not  Just 
lenors- we're  men  with  high  voices  " 

With  the  accent  on  the  word  "men  " 


deemed  fallings  of  Disraeli  a*  a  statesman,  of 
vindicating  his  father  from  the  charge  of 
having  made  any  political  mlstak-s.  and  of 
gingerly  chiding  Queen  Victoria  It  was  an 
ill-advised  task. 

There  waa  an  occasion,  in  1883.  when  Glad- 
stone, then  Prime  Minister,  went  for  a  needed 
rest.  The  plan  waa  to  sail  In  Ihe  Pembroke 
Castle,  circumnavigate  the  country  and  dis- 
embark at  London.  The  trip  waa  extended  and 
embraced,  without  notice  lo  the  Queen,  a  visit 
to  the  Norwegian  coast  and  to  Copenhagen, 
where  Mr.  Gladstone  met  various  crowned 
IMMH 

The  Queen  was  lUghly  Incensed,  and  Mr. 
Buckle  gives  the  whole  matter  In  some  detail. 
Lord  Gladstone  puts  up  a  defence  and  remarks 
in  closing:  Of  all  the  Queens  Prime  Minis- 
ters the  greatest  stickler  for  constitutional  and 
ceremonial  observances.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
failed  to  observe  a  custom  more  out  of  date 
than  the  crinoline  The  royal  lath  fell  un- 
mercifully, but  Mr.  Oladstone  bore  It  with  a 
smile.  The  Queen  could  see  nothing  right  in 
bis  actions  and  motives." 

It  is  not  so  much  the  Queen,  however,  as 
Mr  Buckle  who  enrages  the  noble  author  of 
"After  Thirty  Years."  Yet  one  fancies  that 
the  rather,  now  in  other  spheres,  must  shirt 
an  uneasy  root  If  he  is  permitted  or  enabled 
to  read  the  following  words  of  his  son.  "In 
a -strain  oT  musing  regTet  I  reflect  on  the 
Queen's  Inveterate  hostility  to  Mr  Oladstone 
during  the  closing  period  of  his  life.  The 
condemnatory  words  and  phrases  could  have 
been  written  only  by  a  woman,  and  that 
woman  a  queen.  Yet  the  fact  of  sex  did  not, 
cculd  not.  diminish  either  the  Queen's  respon- 
sibility or  the  right  of  the  lieges  to  demand 
impartiality  to  her  Judgments." 

The  fact  Is  Lord  Oladstone  had  a  large- 
sized  chip  on  his  shoulder  when  he  started  on 
this  adventure  or  book-making  and  the  result 
causes  that  ablest  of  the  Liberal  weeklies,  The 
New  statesman,  to  observe  that  'the  much- 
discussed  apologia  pro  patre  suo  seems  to  us 
an  extraordinarily  all-advised  compilation. 
There  is  much  petulance  and  many  blunders 
and  on  the  major  controversial  points  the  con- 
clusions Bre  quite  unconvincing." 

Moreover,  to  accuse  Mr.  Buckle  of  a  total 
lack  of  impartiality  comes-  oddly  from  the 
mouth  of  one  who  confesses  that  In  political 
matters  he  Is  himself  a  strong  partisan. 

Never  Served  (  hips 
'T-HE  student  of  history  has  long  had  all  the 
necessary  material  for  forming  Judgment 
on  Mr  Gladstone's  place  as  an  English  etates- 
•iflto.  One  may  well,  therefore,  turn  from  the 
political  portion  of  his  volume  to  Its  more  per- 
sonal  side,  on  which  Lord  Gladstone  is  entitled 
to  be  heard  with  respect. 

On  the  whole  we  get  a  pleasant  picture  of 
Gladstone  in  his  home  life.  He  was  evidently 
not  the  austere  and  loquacious  pundit  in  the 
bosom  of  his'  family  that  some  people  have 
imagined.  The  son  la  a  trifle  heavy  in  de- 
scription and  we  could  have  spared  such  things 
as  a  presentation,  with  musical  notation,  of 
the  song  they  were  wont  to  sing.  "Now  my 
heart  goes  plt-a-pat."  and  other  items.  Yet 
it  is  good  to  hear  of  the  great  orator,  who 


Japfuwsv  Pedlar  \<m 
Millionaire  "'Pearl 

King 


could  move  the  hearts  or  thousands  with  his 
stormy  eloquence,  playing  cricket  with  his 
children  wllh  a  hat  for  the  wicket  and  in  other 
wavs  showing  that  he  had  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

Indeed  I  like  thai  Incident  in  his  later  life 
during  his  stay  at  Walmere  Castle.  Gladstone, 
then  Prime  Minister,  was  staying  with  l»rd 
Sydney  at  Deal  and.  there  being  a  fair  held  at 
Walmer.  the  Queen's  first  Mmister  wanted  lo 
go  over  and  Iry  a  merry-go-round  at  the  fair. 
His  hosts  tried  to  head  him  off.  as  they  were 
a  bit  afraid  that  the  opposition  papers  would 
make  fun  of  It.  but  the  COM  vistcd  every- 
thing from  the  giant  woman  to  the  call  with 
eight  legs  One  likes  to  think  or  so  human  a 
trait. 

This  accords  with  what  Lord  Oladstone  says 
about  Ids  lather's  gaiety  or  mind  and  love  or 
being  amused.  It  seems  that  he  hated  smok- 
ing, but  "strongly  disliked  a  teetotal  dinner  " 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson.  the  great  abstainer,  once 
■  ked  him  la  a  political  dinner  which  was 
strlcUy  "dry."  Next  morning  hi*  son  asked 
Gladstone  what  he  drank.  "Water.'  he  re- 
plied, rather  gruffly,  "and  precious  little  jof  It." 


I)  EARL- MAKING  has  become  an  Important 
industry  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  pearl- 
maker  Is  not  a  manufacturer  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Occidental,  who  has  learned  how  to 
blow  glass  bubbles  and  ftU  them  with  fish 
scale  to  meet  the  demand  ol  those  whose  taste 
for  pearls  Is  satisfied  with  such  Imitations  II 
they  can  afford.  He  Is  a  farmer,  rather,  grow- 
ing pearls  by  artificial  stimulation  on  his 
watery  plantation  The  Japanese  pearl  farmer, 
no  longer  leaving  the  pVoduction  of  these 
jewels  to  the  natural  inclination  of  the  oyster, 
has  learned  how.  with  the  assistance  of  science, 
he  may  make  the  mollusks  engage  in  syste- 
matic pearl  culture,  to  his  profit 

This  industry  Is  centred  on  the  southeast 
side  of  the  main  Island  of  Japan.  Here,  al- 
most forty  years  ago,  a  one-time  pedlar  on 
the  streets  or  Yamada  and  Toba.  Kochlchi 
Mlklmolo  by  name,  launched  In  a  modest  way 
the  enterprise  that  since  then  has  brought  to 
him  the  title  "Pearl  King."  From  the  small 
beginning  in  pearl  culture  then  made  on  and 
about  a  rocky  Utile  island  In  Ago  Bay  has 
grown  an  Industry  with  many  branches, 
utilising  tens  or  thousands  or  watery  acres  and 
employing  more  lhan  a  thousand  people  The 
output  or  these  farms  Is  more  than  a  million 
pearls  a  year— not  perfect  pearls,  yet  pearl* 
that  sciential*  have  pronounced  equal  to 
natural  pearls  In  shape,  color  and  lus/r*. 


The  Duff  otitis 

I  WANDER  TJ  lonely  as  a  cloud 

*     That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodil*. 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 
Fluttering  and  dancing  to  the  breeae. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 

And  twinkle  In  the  Milky  Way. 
They  stretched  to  neveT-endlng  line 

Along  the  margin', of* a  bay; 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glsnce. 
Tossing  their  heads  In  sprightly  dance 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  to  glee; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  Jocund  company! 

1  gased.  and  gaaed.  but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought 


Success  is  not  made  by  lying  awake  at  nighL 
but  by  keeping  awake  In  the  daytime 


For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  He 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye  / 
Which  la  Uv  bliss  of  solitude;  [ 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure)  fill*, 
with  the  daffodils.  / 

-William  Wordsworth. 


i  iM 
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Pleasant  Memories 

IT  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  the  Orand 
1  Man  played  billiards,  whist,  piquet 
chess.  He  did  a  little  shooting,  but  gave  it  up 
for  woodcutting.  On  this  hobby  of  his  father's 
Lord  Oladstone  spreads  himself  and  explains 
to  us.  a  trifle  too  seriously,  how  careful  and 
sound  an  axeman  his  father  was.  For  myself 
these  exploits  always  recall  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  quip  at  a  public  meeting  that  "the 
forests  groan  In  order  that  Mr  Oladstone 
may  perspire." 

It  seems  thst  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
chips  as  they  flew  from  the  old  man's  axe- 
strokes.  One  of  the  papers  suggested  that  tho 
pilgrims  visiting  Hawarden  "were  spoken  to 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  In  his  shirt-sleeves  and  then 
chips  were  sometimes  served  round  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone." 

With  that  unfortunate  lack  or  humor  mui 
lack  or  a  sense  of  proportion  which  bedevil  so 
much  of  this  volume,  Lord  Oladstone  observes: 
"I  resent  this,  because  tree-cutting  was  a 
well-ordered  recreative  business  at  Hawarden, 
of  quite  a  professional  character.  Never  did 
Mr  Gladstone  say  a  few  words  to  pilgrims  In 
his  shirt-sleeve*.  Nor,  may  I  say.  did  I  ever 
serve  chips  to  pilgrims." 

In  an  appendix  the  author  alludes  to  the 
famous  case.  "Wright  vs.  Gladstone"  When 
Captain  Wright  published  his  book  In  193a  he 
made  certain  slanderous  charges  against  Olad- 
stone. As  a  result  Lord  Gladstone  used  such 
strong  language  in  a  letter  ta  Wright  that  the  1 
latter  brought  action  against  him.  The  result 
waa  a  fine  and  complete  vindication  of  Ihe 
memory  of  one  whose  life  In  regard  to  morals 
sud  religion  was  sincerity  itself.  Political 
Iriends  and  political  foes  alike  rejoiced  In  the 
verdict 

Whether  Lord  Gladstone  was  well  advised  in 
writing  this  book  or  not  Is  hard  to  say.  I  do 
not  think  It  has  added  to  t  he  lame  of  one  who. 
to  spite  of  any  limitations  and  faults,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Englishmen. 


Grave  of  (i  Lost  Plane 

Was  His  Saddest 
Sight 


\\ 


/HAT  is  the  saddest  sight  you  e\rr  saw? 
Captain  Roy  Maxwell,  director  of  the 
Province  of  6ntarto  air  service  and  one  of  I 
Canada's  outstanding  aviators,  has  a  novel 
answer  lo  that  question. 

.  "I  was  In  charge  of  a  flight  over  the  north-  ] 
ern  part  of  Northern  Ontario."  he  tells.  "An-  | 
other  pilot  had  gone  ahead  of  me  a  day  or] 
two  and  I  was  following  with  ihe  main  body  of 
the  party  That  wondertul  land  stretched) 
beneath  uj.  enclosed  within  a  circular  horizon 
—trees  and  little  lakes. 

"Suddenly  beneath  my  machine  and  near  i 
the  centre  or  a  small  lake  I  saw  a  flying  boat 
—  precisely  the  same  kind  as  that  flown  ahead  | 
of  us  by  the  pilot  in  advance. 

"One  glance  was  enough  to  show  me  that 
that  boat  could  never  take  the  air  again,  for 
the  lake  was  loo  small  to  climb  out  of.  and  I 
knew  that  the  machine  had  landed  there  only 
because  the  pilot  had  been  forced  to  land.  I 
visualized  friend-pilot  and  his  observer  lost  in 
the  bush,  trying  to  make  their  way  out.  We 
circled  over  the  lake,  closer  and  closer,  and 
ihen  I  noticed  something 

The  machine  resting  on  the  water  was 
dirty  and  worn-looking  The  machine  that 
our  pilot  had  taken  ou  ahead  was  new  and 
bright,  Suddenly  it  dawned  on  me.  It  was 
not  our  machine  that  was  down  on  the  lake 
at  all.  but  another,  and  I  retnembered  thatj 
montiis  before  a  forced  lauding  In  a  tiny 
lake  had  been  reported  by  a  commercial  'show' 
operating  In  that  region. 

"aly  first  reaction  was  to  feel  relieved.  It, 
wasn't  our  plane.   B\Jl  then,  as  I  took  another] 


look.  I  felt 
hundreds  of  m 
machine,  the 
deserted,  doom 
for  It  can 
sheltered  lake 


There,  hundreds  and 
from  civilization,  was  that 
st  product  of  civilization. 
It  can  never  be  flown  again, 
taken  out  of  that  small 
It  must  Just  stay  there  till 
'  i  the  pontoon*  rot  and  sink,  probably  long) 
atter  the  pilot  ha*  been  laid  away  in  hi* 
family  cemetery:  and  all  because  that  stretch 
of  water  la  too  small  to  enable  a  machine  to 
take  off.  even  directly  Into  the  bree*e  To  me 
It  was  the  saddest  or  sll  sights  and  I  can 
It" 


Snakrs  as  Mousrrs 

IT  Is  reported  that  Havana  storekeepers  araj 
gradually  doing  away  with  the  use  or  rata 
ror  catching  mica    Instead,  snake*  nf  the  boa 


you  badly  hurt? 


Accident 
seen  the 


I  ha 
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rbidden  Plateau  of  Vancouver  Islan 


By   II K  foil    s|  |  \V  Mil 

I  H  Ngfj  •••*  the  fa.  I  thai  the  >m>|n  nding 
|  power  project  on  the  Campbell  River  at 
Elk  Falla  and  the  subsequent  raising-  or 
Buttles  Lake  may  ruin  that  portion  of  Strath- 
coua  Park,  the  Forbidden  Plateau  has  sprung 
into  prominence  In  the  eye*  of  the  people  of 
Courtenay  as  an  alternative  playground  There 
u  an  increaelng  tendency  to  say:  "Give  us  the 
power  project  by  all  means,  and  If  It  means 
the  ruination  of  StratJicona  Park,  then  give 
u*  the  Forbidden  Plateau  as  recompense  " 
And  small  wonder!  The  Forbidden  Plateau  Is 
just  the  forbidden  Plateau;  no  words  can 
adequately  describe  it:  it  has  to  be  wn  to 
be  believed. 

The  writer.  In  common  with  the  majority  ol 
people  in  the  Cocnox  district  whose  eyes  have 
been  blinded  to  the  beauties  of  the  country 
through  long  acquaintance,  merely  sniffed  and 
disbelieved  when  members  of  the  city  council 
and  board  of  trade  'discovered  '  the  Plateau 
wo  years  ago  and  came  back  to  the  local 
iew>papers  with  ((lowing  account*  of  a  hin- 
terland that  for  sheer  natural  beauty  ci-uld 
not  be  equalled  In  the  Province  or  the  whole 
ol  Canada  for  that  matter— sniffed  because 
rity  councils  and  boards  of  trade  have  a 
natural  I  ailing  for  dispersing  "glowing  ac- 
counts" of  their  town  and  district.  So,  to 
f-atiMy  an  Inherent  curiosity,  we  had  to  go 
nnd  see.  and  to"  say  that  we  were  conquered 
is  putting  It  mildly 

It  was  only  recently—Saturday  March  2. 
to  be  precise— that  we  set  out  on  our  mission 
to  prove  that  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt 
should  be  taken  with  any  utterances  of  boards 
of  trade  or  city  councils.  Though  it  was 
Springtime  In  Courtenay.  we  were  warned 
that  It  would  be  the  middle  of  Winter  In  the 
mountains  and  by  no  means  a  favorable  tune 
to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  this  wonderful  region, 
but  we  took  a  chance.  The  old  packboard  was 
loaded  up  with  some  grub,  camera  and  films, 
nnd  a  comforter  swiped  from  the  boarding 
house  bed  when  the  landlady  wasn't  looking. 


View  From  Cabin  Door  on  Mount  Beecher 


suspension   llrldne  at  Revan 


and  with  this  light  load  we  crossed  the  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Puntledge  River  at 
Sevan,  and  immediately  began  to  climb.  As 
soon  as  we  entered  the  timber  we  hit  the 
snow,  but  the  trail  was  easy  to  follow  up  the 
steep  slopes  of  Mount  Beecher.  and  four  hours 
later  we  found  ourselves  at  the  welcome  door- 
way of  the  cabin  built  last  September  by  the 
Comox  Mountaineering  Club,  about  4.500  feet 
fbove  sea  level,  where  we  had  decided  to 
spend  the  night.  And  here,  standing  on  twelve 
feet  of  solid  snow,  we  tfrudgingly  had  to  admit 
that  no  finer  spot  on  the  mountain  could  have 
been  found  for  the  cabin  site 

Perhaps  here  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  give 
a  short  history  of  the  Comox  Mountaineering 
Club  and  the  work  it  has  done  in  Its  short 
career.  Conceived  by  Mr.  Clinton  Wood, 
booster  supreme  for  the  Forbidden  Plateau.  It 
was  hurriedly  organized  early  last  year  and 

cessful  in  inducing  the  Alpine  Club  of  Van- 


vmnrr  Inland  to  select  the  I'mirau  as  the  site 
m  camp.  M:  i  'laurle  Harrlsou.  of 
Victoria,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  large 
party  that  made  up  the  camp,  and  since  that 
occasion  he  has  been  one  of  the  biggest 
boosters,  playing  no  small  part  in  making  the 
i  I  ■!  kfc  I  •  >>  .-rd  on  the  tongues 
ol  every  newspaper  reader  in  the  Province 
Since  then  the  local  club  has  grown  In  mem- 
bership until  last  September  it  was  found  pos- 
sible to  finance  the  building  of  the  cabin  on 
Beecher.  which  has  proved  a  godsend  to 
hikers  tlu*  Winter  So  far  it  Is  only  a  one- 
toomed  shack  with  a  large  oil  drum  stove  and 
two  btuiks,  bui  this  coming  Summer  the  cabin 
w  ill  be  enlarged  to  three  times  its  present  size 
and  will  be  fitted  up  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible At  present  the  club  is  making  a  drive 
lor  more  members  and  the  response  is  good. 
People  of  the  district  are  becoming  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  Forbidden  Plateau  they 
have  something  that  no  other  district  on  the 


Island  can  boast  of.  and  few  on  the  Main- 
land • 

But  to  get  on  with  our  story. 

It  w.i  no  Ixil  k  to  '..iiin  up  i  Mr  cabin 
the  plentiful  supply  of  wood  *e  faund  already 
chopped  under  one  of  the  bunks,  and  after  a 
good  supper  we  took  stock  of  our  surroundings. 
On  one  wall  was  a  polite  notice  asking  us  to 
make  ourselves  at  home  and  help  ourselves  to 
anything  In  the  cabin,  replacing  same  If  we 
possibly  could.  First  we  found  a  pair  of  skis 
-which  we  tried  out  in  the  morning  with  dis- 
astrous effects ».  two  toboggans  <one  six-foot 
».nd  one  eight -foot >.  shovel,  axe.  crosscut  saw 
and  a  cupboard  full  of  canned  foods.  It  was 
cosy  in  the  shack  and  we  slept  peacefully 

After  an  early  breakfast  and  a  little  exer- 
cise with  the  saw  and  axe  in  replenishing  the 
wood  supply,  we  took  the  skis  and  the  smaller 
toboggan  and  net  out  for  the  top  of  Beecher. 
which  we  reached  after  a  rather  steep  climb 
of  300  feet.   The  sun  was  Just  coming  up  and 


The  Cedar  Pole  Industry  on  Vancouver  Island 


By 

S.  G. 


WE  sit  at  our  windows  In  the  heart  of 
the  great  city  and  our  gaze  wanders 
idly  over  the  crowded  streets  What 
do  we  see?  Towering  above  the  busy  throngs 
of  humanity,  we  see  an  amazing  labyrinth  of 
poles  and  wires,  stretching  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach— and  beyond  It  seems  Just  a 
Jumbled-up  mass  to  the  ordinary  observer, 
and  yet— It  Is  all  a  part  of  a  perfect  system 
—that  wonderful  Invention,  the  telephone. 

The  thought:  strikes  us^  Where  do  all  these 
poles  come  from?  Who  is  responsible  for  them 
nnd  where  do  they  grow?  This  is  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you— a  short  history  of  the  life 
of  the  telephone  poles  which  line  our  high- 
ways and  byways  and  which  form  one  of  the 
means  whereby  we  come  possessed  of  such  a 
great  modern  convenience 

The  telephone  pole  industry  has  of  recent 
years  spread  to  and  become  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  on  Vancouver  Island,  and  Its  out- 
put at  the  present,  time  Is  estimated  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  150,000  poles  per  year  and 
Is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  cedar  tree  is  used  in  the  making  of 
telephone  and  also  telegraph  poles,  *vhlcn  are 
in  great  demand  in  the  Central  and  Eastern 
States  of  America.  It  is  said  that  3.000,000 
poles  a  year  are  required  to  supply  this  de- 
mand; in  the  first  place  for  new  lines,  but 
also  for  replacements  due  to  electric  and  wind 
fltorms  and  natural  wear  and  rot  at  the  base. 

The  average  lire  of  a  cedar  pole  In  use 
would  In  old  days  have  been  about  fifty  years, 
but  at  the  present  time  they  are  much  longer 
lived.  This  preservation  is  owing  to  a  creo- 
sote mixture  being  forced  Into  the  sapwood 
to  the  depth  of  hair  an  Inch  and  to  a  height 
of  eight  reet  up  from  the  base,  six  feet  being 
the  depth  to  which  most  poles  are  burled  It 
Is  about  fifteen  years  since  this  experiment 
was  first  made,  and  In  the  poles  so  treated  no 
sign  of  rot  has  been  observed  up  to  date.  The 
telephone  pole  Is  produced  from  young  green 
cedars  of  what  is  called  "second  growth.'  nnd 
r.n  ideal  tree  for  this  purpose  would  have"  a 
slxteen-lnrh  diameter  butt.  There  are  smaller 
ones  used  for  shorter  poles,  and  others  again 
as  large  as  thirty  inchea  in  diameter  for  ninety 
and  100-foot  poles,  which  are  used  for  high 
power  transmission  lines. 

h  rri  /  /  pin  Ih'frct.i 

TTHIS  timber  must  be  reasonably  straight 
and  practically  free  rrom  worm  rot.  or  any 
such  defects  that  might  Impair  the  strength 
of  the  pole. 

The  material  for  such  poleg)  may  be  found 
In  two  distinct  localities.  First,  the  small 
timber  growing  in  among  the  giant  firs  and 
pines.  This  Is  the  better  class,  as  It  is  the 
lighter  in  weight  and  Is  an  old  tree  with  a 
close  grain.  These  cedars  generally  grow  long 
and  straight  and  are  often  150  years  old.  They 
■  re  cut  down,  peeled  and  plied  up  before  the 
heavy  destructive  logging  machinery  comes  in 
to  take  its  relentless  loll  of  every  timber  that 
impedes  Its  progress. 

The  second  locality  is  a  humus  swamp 
where  water  is  plentiful  and  where  the  cedar 
tree  grows  very  quickly.  A  pole  with  an 
eight-Inch  top  and  thirty -five  feet  In  length 
haa.  under  such  conditions,  been  grown  In 
twenty-five  years. 

The  poles  In  the  former  Instance  an*  fairly 
easy  to  handle  on  account  of  the  railways 
that  are  built  by  the  logging  companies 
through  their  timber  limits  and  which  are 
utilised  by  the  pole  contractors.  The  poles 
are  loaded  on  railway  cars  and  shipped  direct 
to  their  destination  after  they  hare  been 
dried  out  and  seasoned  by  the  hot  Summer 


The  timber  that  lies  where  logging  com 
panies  do  not  operate  must  he  handled  tn  a 
different  manner.  After  having  been  felled, 
peeled  and  cut  into  lengths,  they  are  oft»n 
dragged  over  the  ground  for  perhaps  a  miir 
with  large  horses  to  a  place  where  a  mo»or 
truck  ran  meet  ihem.  from  there  they  are 


hauled  long  distances  to  a  railway  siding  and 
dried  out  ready  for  shipping. 

There  Is  another  way  of  marketing  cedar 
poles  wluch  does  away  with  the  immediate 
seasoning  process.  Tills  is  the  water  transit, 
when  poles  are  shipped  by  boat  to  California 
and  South  America. 

Still  another  method  Is  to  crib  them  In 
large  piles  and  tow  them  through  the  water 
to  a  point  on  the  coatt  where  they  are  finally 
sorted  and  shipped  These  poles  are  generally 
rut  in  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are  hauled 
out.  of  the  forest  and  consequently  take  less 
handling.  But  the  railway  shipment  com- 
prises about  half  the  total  production,  -and 
practically  all  this  shipping  Is  done  between 
the  months  of  June  and  October 

The  Fok  (  utter 

CO  much  for  the  destiny  of  the  telephone 
pole.  How  about  "the  man  behind  the 
gun."  the  man  wrto  Is  literally  responsible  both 
for  the  downfall  of  the  cedar  pole  and  at  the 
same  time  for  the  high  standard  of  its  manu- 
lacture,  who  speuds  his  lire  in  the  woods, 
day  in  and  day  out.  wet  or  shine.  Summer  and 
Winter,  the  pole  cutter  or  "polecat"  as  he  la 
humorously  termed?  Tills  intrepid  son  ol  the 
forest,  strong  and  hardy.  Is  generally  a  man 
who  has  been  used  to  the  woods,  more  or  less, 
ell  his  days.  The  life  he  leads  offers  him 
plenty  of  scope  for  his  accivtty  and  he  seems 
to  possess  the  proverbial  nine  lives  of  the 
Mine  tribe.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  be 
ffrfft  and  catlike  In  his  movements,  steady 
and  accurate  in  his  aim  and  cautious  to  the 
nth  degree  if  he  would  be  successful  as  a  pole 
uitter  He  works  daily,  hourly,  at  the  risk 
of  life  and  limb,  but  he  sticks  to  his  Job  be- 
cause he  loves  "the  great  outdoors"  and  for  a 
life  in  the  woods  he  feels  a  strong  fascination 
that  cannot  be  Ignored 

The  one-man  saw  and  the  double -bitted  axe 
are  the  pole  cutter  s  chief  tools  and  have  to 
be  kept  in  tiptop  condition  In  spite  of  every 
care,  dreadful  accidents  happen  at  times  and 
a  false  move  with  one  of  these  sharp  axe* 
haa  often  been  the  cause  of  a  lost  limb  or,  If 
not.  a  crippled  one 

Up  in  the  dark  morning  hours,  breakfast 
over  and  out  to  work  at  daybreak  accom- 
panied by  his  lunch  case  and  thermos  flask, 
the  pole  cutter  begins  his  dally  round.  He 
has  often  a  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  from  camp 
berore  the  scene  of  his  activity  is  reached. 
Spotting  a  tree  or  the  fight  height  and  di- 
mensions, he  saws  It  down.  Like  lightning  It 
if  stripped  or  Us  branches  and  the  axe  Is 
neftly  run  under  the  bark,  of  which  the  Tee 
Is  very  soon  denuded  A  steel  tape  then 
comes  into  play  and  the  length  and  diameter 
or  the  tree  are  measured  to  the  required  reel 
and  inches,  the  top  Is  cut  off  and  the  pole  Is 
ready  ror  inspection  Away  our  cutter  turns 
to  find  another  suitable  tree,  and  so  on.  until 
the  required  number  to  make  up  the  day's 
wage  has  been  cut  down  and  prepared.  The 
wage  varies,  it  depends  largely  on  the 
weather,  the  time  of  year,  the  quality  or  the 
timber  an*  last,  but  not  least,  on  the  man 

himself 

» 

(    lin  ,>i  il   4  nt 

SOMETIMES  he  only  manages  to  cut  down 
five  or  six  trees,  occasionally  only  two: 
but  a  record  cut  in  a  certain  camp  registers 
twenty-four  poles  to  one  young  cutter's  credit, 
and  he  must  certainly  have 
to  accomplish  such  a  task 

In  the  case  of  a  tree  with  an  unusually- 
large  butt,  chopping  boards  are  used  to  avoid 
•unnecessary  cutting  A  slot  la  cut  In  the  tree 
sometimes  as  high  as  eighteen  feet,  but  usually 
about  six.  and  a  five -foot  board  Is  Inserted 
The  human  cat  them  mounts  his  board  and 
begins  to  saw  The  cracking  of  the  tree  Is 
the  signal  for  htm  to  fling  away  his  saw;  In 
a  trice  he  Jumps  down  amongst  the  bush  and 
rocks  to  a  place  or  comparative  safety  to 
escape  being  hit  bv  the  rslhns  houghs  snd 
debris  which  come  flying  rrom  every  direc- 


tion as  the  severed  tree  hurtles  through  the 
air 

The  work  is  most  dangerous  in  the  Spring 
or  the  year,  when  the  sap  Is  running  and  the 
poles  are  wet  and  slippery  as  a  sheet  or  Ice. 
A  peeler  always  stands  on  his  pole  during  the 
peeling  process.  As  you  may  imagine,  this  is 
a  pretty  risky  thing  to  do  when,  as  often 
happem.  the  pole  is  lying  on  a  mountain  side 
at  an  angle  of  rorty-flve  degrees  and  It  sud- 
denly takes  a  notion  to  find  a  new  resting 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  It  Is  only 
the  calked  boots  that  the  men  are  obliged  to 
wear  during  such  work  and  the  natural  quiet- 
ness of  action  of  the  men  themselves  tn  cases 
of  emergency  that  save  them  from  probable 
disaster  under  such  trying  conditions. 

>  anting 

^LTHOUGH  the  "modern  day  man"  has 
made  numerous  experiments  with  up-to- 
date  machinery  and  novel  appliances  in  order 
to  handle  these  dainty  timbers,  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  "ojd  horse"  still 
reign?  supreme  and  cannot  be  competed  with 
in  yarding  these  poles  at  a  minimum  cost 
And  when  a  shack  is  built  on  some  out-of-the- 
way  mountain  where  there  is  a  good  sWnd 
ol  timber,  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  barn 
must  also  be  creeled  to  house  these  noble 
creatures  and  give  them  every  possible  care 
and  romrort.  or  course  there  are  places 
where  machinery  can  be  used  to  advantage, 
tuch  as  boggy  swamps  where  horses  would 
rnlre  and  costly  timber  roads  would  have  to 
be  laid  Here  a  small  donkey  engine  (gas  or 
ncam>  could  quickly  run  its  lines  over  the 
desired  area  and  the  poles  be  pulled  to  their 
umporary  destination. 

Steep  ravines  and  sidehilli  would  be  other 
places  where  the  engine  could  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage Tractors  also  are  ..  used  to  this  In- 
dustry, particularly  the  caterpillar  type,  which 
Mil  pull  heavy  loads  aa  long  as  the  ground  Is 
btt  too  rough  or  rocky.  But  generally  horse- 
power Is  used  at  all  points,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance or  wire  cables  and  blocks  the  poles 
are  drawn  from  what  would  seem  practically 
impossible  places.  It  would  be  fairly  correct 
to  say  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total  pole 
production  Is  yarded  by  wliat  has  been  called 
the  -  obsolete  hone. 

LomUn$  on  Cora 

LOADING  is  an  Interesting  operation  to 
watch  In  It  there  Is  more  than  a  spice 
of  danger  involved,  and  further,  monkeylike 
antics  come  into  play  during  the  process  It  is 
undertaken  mostly  by  contract  and  by  men 
who  are  experts  and  who  follow  the  Job  all 
Summer.  The  first  operation  Is  the  raising 
of  the  gin-pole,  which  is  accomplished  with 
the  blocks  and  steel  cable,  afterwards  used  in 
raising  the  poles  from  the  pile  Arter  the  flat 
car  has  been  staked  at  each  corner  with  four 
or  nve-lnch  napltngs,  it  Is  placed  with  its 
rentre  under  the  gin-pole  and  loading  begins 
The  crew  consists  or  rour  men  as  a  rule- 
top  loader,  hoist  roan,  tong  hooker  and  pull-In 
man— apart  rrom  the  Inspector,  whose  duty  It 
is  to  overlook  each  Individual  pole  before  It  Is 
'hipped  He  la  often  an  easy-going  fellow, 
but  quick  enough  to  spy  any  defects  which 
might  cause  the  finished  product  to  prove  un- 
satisfactory to  the  firm  he  represents  All  are 
on  the  alert  and  down  come  the  tongs  to  be 
hooked  ooto  Ihe  centre  of  a  pole,  which  rise* 
steadily,  drawn  from  Its  bed  by  the  hoist 
horse,  a  fat.  sleek  animal  hitched  to  the  over- 
head cable  and  obediently  responsive  to  the 
driver  s  or  hoist  man's  demands.  The  pole  Is 
caught  and  swung  into  position  by  the  top 
loader  with  the  assistance  of  his  peevle.  this 
operation  being  repeated  until  three  tiers  or 
from  twenty  to  thirty  poles  have  been  loaded, 
'he  pole?  being  places  with  alternate  tips  and 
butU  together  to  insure  an  even  fit 

The  peevle.  a  canthook  with  a  sharp  point, 
i  a-  rinunrrlv  the  r»l  ..f  ihe  loader  gg  the 
pxe  and  saw  are  tools  of  the  pole  cutter,  and 
l»  used  to  grasp  the  pole  and  draw  it  into 


place  from  where  it  hangs  for  the  moment 
in  midair.  In  wet  weather  the  heavy  tool 
sometimes  escapes  from  the  hands  of  the 
user  and  hangs  from  the '  pole  menacingly 
above  his  head  Needless  to  say.  in  this  posi- 
tion it  is  given  a  wide  berth  and  to  save  his 
face  in  more  ways  than  one  is  recaptured  as 
toon  as  possible 

At  this  point  heavy  wire  is  wrapped  around 
the  stakes  across  the  load,  back  and  front, 
lauiy  tightly,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the 
load,  when  put  on.  shall  tend  to  give  the  stakes 
an  Inward  pull  at  the  top.  The  loading  of  two 
cars  comprises  a  good  day's  work  under  the 
above  conditions,  occasionally  three  are  load- 
ed, but  not  orten  But  when  loading  is  done 
lr.  yards  with  cranes  in  operation,  as  many  as 
five  are  put  on  in  one  day.  There  are  several 
distinct  ways  of  loading  railway  cars  and  all 
according  to  the  size  and  length  of  the  pole 
The  small  ones  are  loaded  onto  one  car  and 
are  called  "single  loads.'  A  double  overhang  ' 
is  comprised  or  three  flat  cars,  used  to  accom- 
modate the  longer  poles;  in  this  case  the 
middle  car  carries  no  weight  and  b  called  an 
idler." 

Doubles  nnd  triples  are  loaded  on  two  and 
three  cars,  respectively.  For  the  former,  poles 
over  fifty  feet  long  are  loaded  on  two  cars 
with  a  twelve-by-twelve-lnch  bunk  at  each 
end  The  triples  are  used  for  eighty-root 
poles  and  over,  but  such  poles  are  usually 
shipped  by  water.  A  bigger  crew  or  men  is 
required  on  loads  or  this  type  and  teams  In- 
stead of  single  horses.  Two  loaders  are  neces- 
fary  on  poles  or  over  sixty  reet  and  sometimes 
three  men  are  wanted  on  very  big  timber. 
More  horsepower  is  needed  also  and  a  rour- 
horse  team  is  imperative  to  haul  out  these 
gigantic  poles. 


Lady  I .<  »i*lalor's  Long 
(  lirrishrd  I'lan 

Missed  Fife 

CHAKESPEARE  is  dearly  loved  by  the  Hon. 
w  Mrs.  Irene  Parlby.  Minister  Without  Port- 
rollo  In  the  Alberta  Oovernment.  but  dearer 
to  her  heart  still  Is  education  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Interests  of  women  and  children 

For  many  years  Mrs  Parlby  had  had  a  desire 
to  see  HeLslguore.  the  home  of  Hamlet  and 
the  last  resting  place  of  that,  gloomy  but  Im- 
mortal prince  Her  opportunity  came  last 
year  when  she  represented  the  women  of 
Alberta  at.  the  International  conference  in 
Europe,  visiting  England,  Sweden.  Denmark 
and  other  Countries. 

Mrs.  Parlby  delivered  many  public  addresses 
and  studied  the  school  systems  of  various 
places  Little  time  was  left  for  pleasure  or 
sightseeing,  but  she  consoled  herself  with  the 
thought  that  at  HeUlgnore  she  would  certainly 
steal  an  hour  for  quiet  meditation  at  Hamlet's 
grave 

As  It  happened,  she  was  met  on  arrival  by 
a  delegation  which  immediately  carried  her  off 
to  inspect  the  International  Folk  School,  an 
Institution  which  la  designed  to  serve  aa  a 
bridge  between  different,  nations  with  a  view 
to  creating  a  type  of  mind  that  will  make  In- 
ternational goodwill  a  reality  instead  of  a 
deetre. 

T  was  so  keenly  Interested  In  the  work 
being  done  at  that  school,  said  Mrs  Parlby. 
somewhat  ruefully.  In  relating  the  experience 
after  her  return  to  Canada,  "that  I  lost  trark 
ol  time  and  completely  forgot  all  about  my 
long -cherished  plana  to  visit  the  grave  of 
Hamlet!  To  be.  or  not  to  be.  I 
myself  when  I  remembered  Alas.  It 
not  to  be  '" 


as  we  stood  on  the  rock  at  the  top  the  mists 
rose  and  nt  our  feet  v,e  gazed  awe-struck  on 
v.  hat  looked  like  miles  or  meadow  land 
I N  tching  to  the  north  and  reaching  to  the 
very  reet  or  Mount  Albert.  Edward  and  the 
Comox  Glacier,  whose  tops  were  wreathed  in 
sunshine.  To  the  west  we  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  east  Valdez 
Island  and  Seymour  Narrows  showed  up 
clearly  against  the  white  expanse  of  peaks  of 
the  Coast  range,  and  southwards  Comox  har- 
bor and  the  islands  of  Dcnman.  Hornby  and 
Texada  looked  like  tiny  sticks  floating  In  a 
pool  or  blue  We  could  hardly  wait  to  set 
our  cameras  up.  and  right  there  and  then  we 
were  converted.  The  Forbidden  Plateau  had 
gained  another  trio  of  boosters 

At  the  same  time  we  realized  that  we 
couldn't  hope  to  explore  even  a  tiny  fraction 
ol  that  broad  expanse  if  we  were  to  get  back 
to  Courtenay  by  nightfall,  so  we  decided  to 
forego  this  pleasure  until'  later  on  in  the  year. 


rnjojmg  ourselves  in  the  meantime  with  Win 
ter  sports  ou  the  slopes  of  Beecher  Poaslbl: 
II  we  were  expert  akterv  we  could  have  cov 
ered  a  goodly  part  of  the  Plateau,  but  for  son 
lea&on  or  other  those  skis  simply  refused  b 
behave  But  our  glasses  had  revealed  a  conn 
try  which  hitherto  we  had  only  dreamed  a 
or  read  about  in  fairy  tales,  and  v.e  ask* 
••■it  ••  where  hn<l  «e  been  all  these  vear 
that  this  wrvln  hinterland  had  been  lyln; 
undiscovered  at  our  very  back  doors?  Th. 
reason  for  the  name  Forbidden  Plateau  v.* 
plain  to  see;  the  trees  are  gnarled  and  twlste 
into  many  curious  .•.napes  and  forms  whlc 
gave  rise  to  the  superstition  among  the  In 
chans  that  the  place  was  a  sort  of  happy  hunt 
ing  ground  for  spirits  and  therefore  a  spot  t 
be  shunned 

Doze  lis  of  toboggan  slides  were  dlscovere 
tnd  tried  out,  some  with  a  speed  so  tremen 
'dous  that  the  few  trees  on  the  slope  we: 
merely  a  blur  on  the  horizon  as  we  wen 
hurtling  past  them  to  come  to  a  gentle  sto 
on  the  meadow  land  almost  halt  a  mile  rror 
the  summit.  8t  Montr,  has  no  more  appea 
to  us.  ror  toboggan  slides  and  ski  Jumps  we* 
choose  Mount  Beecher  any  time.  It  was 
wonderful  day  and  the  sun  was  so  hot  lha 
had  it.  not  been  for  the  snow  we  could  hav 
sworn  that  by  going  up  the  mountain  we  ha 
not  only  stepped  out  of  the  hurry  and  bu.stl( 
ol  the  thriving  little  town  of  Courtenay  int 
a  fairy  dreamland,  but  also  out  of  Marc 
into  the  middle  of  June.  That  part  of  ou; 
•  lory  was  believed  when  we  got  back  home 
lor  we  brought  back  sunburned  faces  im- 
prove it 

Though  Mount  Beecher  Is  but  the  guardiar 
ef  the  entrance  Into  the  Forbidden  Plateau 
we  had  been  able  to  see  enough  or  the  reglof 
be  be  ready  to  believe  all  that  we  have  alreai 
heard  ot  this  wonderful  land  and  all  that  I 
may  yet  hear  in  the  future     We  have  aa 
It  mantled  in  its  ten-foot  cloak  of  Wtnl 
snow,  we  cant  rest  until  we  see  it  m  it 
Summer  carpel  of   tall  grasses  and  alpi 
blooms 

Yea.  verily  we  are  converted  —•'Hi." 


The  Joys  of  Beachcombing 


By  GKKTRUDK  JACKSON 


Angry  Passengers-  What  good  are  the  fig- 
ures set  down  in  these  railway  time  tables? 

Oenlal  Btatlonmaate,  Whv.  if  ,t  .^i 
for  them  figures  we'd  have  no  way  of  flndin 
out  how  late  the  trains  are. 


gEACH  combing  has  Its  attractions  for 
many  and  proves  almost  a  mania  to  pthers, 
and  If  one  stops  to  Inquire  Into  the  subject  one 
can  fully  realise  the  unexpected  mystery  and 
romance  there  Is  to  be  found  hidden  among 
the  debris  or  our  beaches.  No  doubt  more 
can  be  unearthed  on  one  beach  than  on  an- 
other, but  wherever  one  looks  will  be  round 
something  to  stimulate  the  Imagination  as  to 
where  it  came  rrom  and  how  It  got  there. 

Long  Beach,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  outalde 
roast  of  Vancouver  Island  and  being  thirteen 
miles  in  length,  has  more  opportunity  per- 
haps for  becoming  a  final  resting  place  for 
every'  »ort  of  flotsam  and  Jetsam  than  some 
of  our  more  sheltered  beaches.  Owing  to  the 
nlmost  unbroken  rocky  coastline  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west  of  Long  Beach,  where  every 
tort  of  floatage  is  soon  dashed  to  pieces  by 
by  Uie  action  or  the  surf  on  the  cllfls.  the 
findings  here  are  more  varied  and  older  than 
on  the  more  rugged  parts  or  the  coast. 

As  one  wanders  along  the  edge  or  the  vast 
Parinc  Ocean  one  expects  to  find  diverse 
kinds  or  sea  life,  both  large  and  small,  but 
few  visitors  are  prepared  to  see  such  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  marine  fauna  and  flora,  alive 
tnd  dead,  which  are  to  be  found  here  Main- 
odd  and  curious  sea  plants  and  animals  have 
brcn  round  that,  as  rar  as  U  locally  known, 
nre  rorelgn  to  this  latitude  From  time  to 
tune  bodies  or  the  larger  sea  creatures  drift 
In  in  every  stage  of  decompoc  It  Ion — the  sea 
Hon,  blackflah.  seal,  shark,  skate,  porpoise  and 
others  unknown  to  the  settlers  Two  very  large 
whales  have  round  their  last  resting  place 
beneath  the  sand  and  seaweed  or  Long  Beach 
There  their  gigantic  bones  are.  bleaching 
within  the  sound  or  the  sea  waves  A  walk 
along  the  tide  line  at.  any  time  Is  not  only 
interesting  but  educating. 

Above  the  tide  line  is  the  drirtwood.  Ordi- 
nary, water-soaked,  dull  and  drab  in  appear- 
ance, yet  not  lacking  In  romance  ir  one  stops 
to  investigate.  Driftwood-yet  how  much  that 
term  embraces — planks,  boards,  piles,  fence 
rails,  and  logs  of  every  shape  and  sire  And 
where  do  they  come  from?  One  Is  not  sur- 
prised to  see  in  abundance  the  native  woods 
such  as  fir.  cedar,  spruce  and  hemlock,  but 
what  or  the  quantities  of  California  redwood 
bamboo  and  teak  and  innumerable  other  kinds 
which  are  alien  to  our  northern  climate/ 
Where  do  they  come  from  and  what  countries 
of  the  world  have  they  visited  during  their 
lengthy  wanderings?  Last  year  over  100.000 
feet  of  our  finest  Douglas  fir  floated  in  on  a 
very  high  tide  and  took  Its  place  among  0M 
more  common  spruce  and  cedar  or  longer 
beach  residence. 

Hundreds  or  short,  branded  log  ends  drift 
in  every  year.  Thus  baring  the  evidence  of 
umber  pirates.  These  tell  their  story  of  some 
ones  loss  and  another's  gain  One  can  easily 
imagine  many  peculiar  circumstance-  under 
which  these  would  be  put  afloat  thus  cover- 
ing the  sin  of  a  guilty  man 

To  the  ordinary  person  ship  wreckage  la  the 
most  Interesting  or  the  beach  findings,  aa  It 
all  suggests  to  the  mind  the  adventures  and 
tragedies  of  the  sea  Canoe*  rowboat*  skiffs, 
paddles,  ladders,  deck  gratings,  cables  anchor 
chains  ltrebuors  and  lifebelts  all  hare  b*en 
unearthed  on  this  beach  Recently  a  lifebelt 
stencilled  BB  Olympic  drifted  In  and  Joined 
the  ranks  of  the  wreckage  How  far  had  M 
traveled?  Had  it  been  1 
tt  done  tu  duly  for  which  It 
All  these  and  more  are  Immediately 
to  the  mind  of  the  finder 

Occasionally  corpses  drift  ashore  from  some 
wrecked  vessel,  but  there  Is  no  one  tn  > 
ghastly  story.  It  is  left  to  one's 
Two  ahtpa  He  burled  beneath  the 

somewhat  smaller  and  older 
On  asking  the  Indians  about 
they  seem  to  know  IP  tie 
more  than  the  white  aetrjera  Ware 
Pirate  .h.ps  ladened  with  gold' 
a  mutiny  aboard?   Did  the 


or  were  they  lost  in  a  storm  while  trying  t 
make  port  with  a  load  of  provisions  to  ex 
change  for  sea  otter  skins?  The  mystery  tha 
surrounds  these  old  weather-beaten  craft  wlT 
never  be  revealed 

Almost. every  sort  of  fishing  genr  can 
found  here;  gaffs,  nets,  floats,  weights,  boxes 
lines,  windows,  stoves,  doors,  stools  and  hater*, 
covers  by  the  hundreds. 

It  is  curious  how  Irall  glass  bottles  wcatcttg] 
the  brunt  of  a  Winter  gale  and  live  to  tak 
their  .place  among,  the  mart  substantial  drlfl 
lngs.  Almost  every  sort  or  bottle  can  be  roun 
on  this  beach,  including  sealed  ones  put  afloa 
by  the  Oeodetic  Survey. 

Recently  a  very  large  carboy  destitute  of  II 
wicker  covering   was  washed  ashore  intact' 
From  where  it  came  who  can  sgy,  but  it  bor 
the  earmarks  of  a  very  long  Journey.   A  largt 
variety  of  dishes  bearing  many  place  names 
and  trade-marks  have  drifted  In.  along  with* 
tubs  and  barrels  of  every  sort  and  kind  No: 
a  few  gasoline  tanks,  boom  chains  and  whisk, 
cases  have  been  washed  In  by  the  tide 

One  of  the  beach  novelties  Is  the  quanti 
of  hollow  glass  bolls  ranging  in  m?e  frornJ 
that  or  an  orange  to  a  rootball  Where  thea 
ha  Hi  come  rrom  and  how  they  live  after  toss 
ing  about  in  the  boiling  surf  and  remain  in 
tact  is  a  mystery 

All  varieties  or  Jetsam  can  be  round  here, 
wch  as  cushions,  mattresses,  chairs,  axes  and' 
many  other  things  that  would  be  throws 
overboard  In  an  extremity  Mariy  extraor 
dtnary  and  curious  things  have  been  washed] 
in  from  time  to  time  Recently  a  porcelain! 
bed  warmer,  uncracked,  was  found  on  the  UffJ 
water  mark  At  another  time  a  case  of  mar- 
tarlne.  a  large  amount  of  beeswax,  red  tapers 
and  many  other  odd  things  have  been  dis- 
closed. 

Perhaps  the-  most  curious  of  all  is  two  steel 
rails  some  twenty-four  reel  long  which  drirt- 
ed  In  attached  to  heavy  Umbers,  bearing  mute 
evidence  of  a  railway  bridge  being  washed  out. 

The  sea  gives  up  its  material  treasures,  but 
the  adventures  and  tragedies  of  the  ocean  are 
her 
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recently  added  another  poptt* 
luthor  to  her  muster  roll— Ouitav 
Olechowskl.  the  new  Polish  consul  In  Montreal.) 
While  this  busy  man  of  affairs  and  letters  has 
given  the  world  a  number  of  excellent  stories, 
his  chief  claim  to  notice  will  likely  be  as 
author  of  hJ.  new  historical  novel.  TbS  Corn- 
featuring  the  life  of  Marshal  PU- 
i.  one  or  the  world  figures  or  the  present 
■  entury  This  book  is  already  being  trsns- 
lated  Into  English.  French  and  Oerman— lan- 
guages which  the  consul  himself  speaks  fluent- 
ly, as  well  as  Dutch  and  Russian 

Like  moat  authors,  the  new  consul  has  had 
a  varied  career,  Involving  many  or  the  vicissi- 
tudes that  go  to  form  the  statesman  and 
diplomat  Arter  the  revolution  in  Russia  broke 
out  in  IflT  he  took  part  in  the  organlratlon 
rf  the  Polish  army,  which  he  served,  first  as 
a  private  He  was  decorated  ror  distlngingM 
-his  decorations  including  those  or  the 
of  the  Crown  or  Rumania  and  the 
Order  of  Orange  and  Nassau  or  the  Nether-, 
lands-  and  when  the  Pollah  Oovernment.  in 
December.  101g.  started  to  organize  Its  civil 
earrloe.  he  was  demobilised  and  Itlgigm)  (g 
•he  Mlnistrr  of  Porejgn  Affair*  He  was  made 
a  member  >,t  the  f  ■  ■■-■<■  n  -if  Eastern 

■Uleala  then  commissioner  for  th»  Polish  oov- 
ernment hi  ,Aiinmt#in  Oslb  m  during  tha 
plebiscite  to  national  rleavage  Rj  "urnad 
to  the  Foreign  Off! re  m  Wamaw.  where  he 
for  three  rears  until  his  recent  ap-, 
to  the  consulate  in  Montreal, 
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T Mills- ream  Babbitry  Js  op  the  Mala- 
hat   High •« ay  about   twenty-eight  miles 
-     The  plant  will  ga 

Um  future  imo*  4,000  taftiafll  doe*  of  the 
following  breeds  Chinchilla*  Prcneh  Silvers 
■  also  called  Chai«.,>agne  d  Argent*.  New  Zea- 
land White,  and  Aloe  Bcverans  The  location 
oT  this  rabbitr  U  one  of  the  moat  attractive 
and  wUJ  bring  back  to  some  reader*  memories 
of  the  old  Mill  Bay  sawmdl  of  forty-five  yean 
ago  In  those  lay*  the  gigantic  standing  tim- 
ber ahowed  IU  maJeaUc  grandeur  on  the  hlll- 
Today  rplendid  roads,  building*, 
ani  tourist  camp*  are  built 


in  March.  H27.  with  a  handful  of 
No.  1  good  i'4Wk.  including  the  attractive 
Roekhurst  French  Stlvem  known  from  the 
Cariboo  to  Wichita  Falls,  Kansas,  the  beautiful 
English  Chuicrdlaa.  a  strain  of  New  Zealand 
White  and  the  gracious  French  Blue  Beverana. 
he  rabbltry  has  made  satisfactory  headway. 

During  the  months  of  June.  July  and 
August.  1927.  a  lane  number  of  tourlaU  vlatted 
the  plant  Anx-ng  them  were  Mlas  Annie  Mc 
UMJW,  Mr  a  .'tuiMbjr  and  famdy.  His  Honor 
Judge  Mclntoct  ,  Mr  W  M  Hot  ham  and 
fiWBy.  all  of  Victoria;  Mr  A  M  Steele.  Wash- 
ington; Colonel  C.  J.  Oroen.  Montrbello.  Cel.; 
Lieut.  W  Oroeu.  Lis  Angeles;  Mr  W  H.  Mor- 
t.er  Tampa.  Pi  ;  Mr  and  Mrs  W.  E.  Kier- 
■ft  superlnteiuieni  of  Mayer  &  Frank  Ltd 
Portland;  M».  R.  W  Baker,  president.  Fed- 
eral Motor  Tru-k.  Ltd  .  Vancouver,  and  many* 
it  her* 

To  Be  Expanded 

JTSua  rabbltry  is  only  the  beginning  of  an 
Interesting  out-of-door  enterprise  which 
fee*  for  its  ffosl  us  the  near  future  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  commercial  end  of  the  cn- 

Wprtsc. 

So  far  breeding  success  has  been  flatlsfac- 
tory.  and  the  i>oaslbilitles  of  the  commercial 
DfeStg  Is  pract.caUy  unlimited.  By-products 
vhuh  will  firKl  a  ready  market  are  dried 
manure,  fertiluers  and  chicken  bone  meal, 
gloves,  leather,  hoc  leather,  etc  Product*  like 
rabb:t  jellies,  potted  meal,  potted  liver,  etc 
nave  been  analyze*'  by  the  Dominion  Qov- 
■mment  analy»\  Ottawa,  and  proved  aatls- 
'actory. 

Chicken  bone  m*al  and  fertlllxer  from  the 
rabbitry  have  pts>e.|  through  the  hands  or  the 
Alberta  Provlnr  al  i  hlef  analyst  and  the  ver- 
dict has  been  sat  if  .factory  Experiments  will 
be  carried  out  in  Mm  future  with  the  object 
'I  placing  on  the  market  a  sure  rabbit  fat  of 


for  Vancouver  island  ft  itntiah  Columbia 
breeders  lo  ship  furs  out  of  the  country 

Vancouver  Island  Is  considered  one  of  the 
beat  part-  i,,  ■  |  Dontl  n  of  Canada  for  the 
raising  of  rur-bearing  animals.  Re.-  uM  With 
rqrjgg  have  proved  it  and  experience  with  i  ab- 
ulia also  agree  The  climate,  mild  with  this 
damp  atmosphere,  sun.- Inn  and  breeze,  facili- 
tate the  development  of  the  "bunnle."  The 
temperature  is  not  severe,  aa  in  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  or  Manitoba,  and  allows  the 
fur  a  better  steady  growth,  probably  a  little 
slower  than  in  the  Prairie  Province*,  but  It 
attains  a  better  density  and  texture,  which 
»{lves  the  important  quality  desired  by  the 
buyer,  and  also  the  top  price  to  the  producer. 

Raising  Rabbii$ 

f^AISINO  rabbits  for  fur  and  meat  Is  not 
a  sinecure  It  requires  experience,  knowl- 
edge a/id  patience  On  a  large  6cale  it  mean* 
n  greaj.  amount  of  work.  To  succeed  in  this 
out-of-door  enterprise  there  Is  a  lot  of  work 
to  do.  A  breeder  must  realize  that  raising 
rabbits  for  pleasure  and  profit  Is  not  obtain- 
able without  plenty  of  good  labor,  as  the  first 
intention  must  be  to  make  a  profit;  first  of  all 
then  to  increase  this  profit  gradually  from 
which  then  the  pleasure  wUl  be  obtained. 

The  stock  must  always  oe  kept  clean,  with 
plenty  of  good  dry  bedding  In  a  properly  ven- 
i dated  place,  away  from  draught,  etc.  prop- 
erly fed -and  on  time  The  best  rood  is  none 
too  good,  and  rabbits  properly  attended  to 
will  produce  sound  litters,  healthy  and  vig- 
orous. 

The  meat,  of  rne  rabbit  is  one  or  the  most 
palatable  food*,  Government  analysts  give  the 
following  report  concerning  the  comparative 
values  with  other  animals:  Chicken,  fifty  per 
cent  value  nutritive*  mutton,  sixty-two  per 
cent  value  nutritive;  beef,  fifty-five  per  cent 
value  nutritive;  pork,  seventy -five  per  cent 
value  nutritive;  and  rabbit  (domestic*,  eighty- 
three  per  cent 

Rabbit  meat  so  far  proves  to  be  the  richest 
food  among  all  meats  presented  on  the  mar- 
ket. In  captivity,  reared  In  proper  hutches 
and  properly  cared  for.  the  rabbit  produces  a 
No.  1  meat.  There  Is  no  off-season  with  the 
rabbit. 

Hahhil  for  hum 

J^ABBIT  fur  today  has  proved  to  be  in  very 
large  demand.  Actually  the  rabbit  fur- 
nishes very  close  to  eighty  per  cent  or  all  fur 
uted  for  garments  In  the  world.  About  sev- 
enty or  more  different  names  are  given  aa 


the  finest  quality,  which  It  is  Intended  will 
enter  Into  competition  with  any  by-product 
at  present  on  thi  market  Fat  obtained  Irom 
he  operation  of  the  plant  could  be  used  for 
i he  manuiacture  of  toilet  soap 

PUpJWl  linn 
IN  1920  Frame  produced  and  marketed 
200.000.000  poi  nds  of  rabbit  meat  In  1022 
over  40000.000  jiounds  of  rabbit  meat  was 
imported  into  the  United  States  This  lat»er 
amount  came  largely  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  with  Belgium  and  Prance  furnishing 
part  of  the  supply.  Canada's  opportunity  Is 
not  developed,  due  tb  unwillingness  among  the 
breeders  to  ro-oreiate.  which  Is  the  only  plan 
lo  insure  success  in  any  enterprise  The  above 
r>nn  unt  nf  meat,  ir  produced  and  marketed  by 
homr  ...  enriched  the  rahhi* 

breeder-  bj  neatly  81.200  000  Rabbit  meat  can 
be  produced  more  quickly,  at  less  cost  per 
pound,  and  with  the  least  investment  of  any 
<  ther  meat.  In  thi  period  of  high  cost  of 
living  it  is  necewarv  hat  every  family  should 
take  steps  to  tram-  for  Itself  a  proper  meat 
supply. 

On  a  fpace  of  Ions  by  six  feet  and  six  feet 
high  one  can  built  t'.iree  large  roomy  hutches. 
Thn»e  hutches  ran  be  easily  built  with  old 
lumber  or  any  rood  large  botes  of  the  same 
•ire.  placing  them  one  on  top  cf  the  other, 
with  a  piece  Of  11.  or  roofing  paper  between 
These  are  called  tne  beginner  s  hutches  In 
each  one  of  thee  boxes  a  good  breeding  doe 
will  raise  quicklv  f~«tr  Utter*  a 
Ox  youngsters  to  thr  litter 

Suppotlng  that  th<-  fancier  should  purchase 
all  the  feed  neetaamr  to  raise  the  rabbit,  he 
would  find  at  the  fend  of  the  year  that  the 
.-ash  of  rabbit  meat  would  be  about  eight  cents 
per  pound  live  weight  at  killing  time  and  then, 
after  all  expenses  ror  upkeep,  rood  and  sundry 
xupplv.  the  fanci'T  would  have  netted  close  to 
850  from  that  backyard  space  of  four  feet  by 
•l«  feet 

I  jIm  of  rVfti 

A  RECKNT  report  from  the  London.  Eng- 
land.  Fur  Board  was  quoting  II  7ft  each 
for  No  1  prime  eh  -  ehllla  pelt*  when  the 
price  offered  by  n  Wrnfpeg  buyer  was  up  to 
ggJO.  Preach  SU'-er*.  New  Zealand  White  and 
lllue  Beverenx  were  a,ao  quoted  from  81 JW  up 
H  M  Ml  in  lota  of  ioi>    There  is  no 


fur  imitation,  despite  the  protestation  of  many- 
furriers  Into  the  United  States,  during  the 
year  1930.  about  115.000.000  rabbits"  skins  and 
hares'  skins  were  Imported  from  Europe  and 
Australia,  representing  a  value  In  cash  of 
nearly  $27,500,000.  In  Canada  there  are  only 
2  800  fur  farms,  and  ninety -five  per  cem  of 
them  are  raising  foxes,  the  balance  raising 
mink,  muskrat.  beaver,  marten  and  skunks, 
beside  a  very  few  experimenting  with  karakul 
sheep,  so  one  may  realise  that,  the  rabbit 
business  has  plenty  or  encouragement  to  stay 

There  is  a  strong  market  ror  all  skins,  but 
the  following  breeds  are  in  great  demand 
Chinchillas.    Havana.    New    Zealand  White. 
White  Flemish.  French  Silvers  aiid  Blue  Bev- 
erens. 

The  spotted  skins,  the  grey,  brown  or  black 
Fleinihh  are  in  No.  2  class  They  are  in  de- 
mand, but  are  not  commanding  the  top  price. 

Children  'i  Garden* 

JJOW  many  boys  and  girls  In  Victoria  are 
busv  in  the  gardens  these  fine  days?  If 
you  take  a  walk  among  the  homes  you  will 
MM  mothers  at  work  putting  the  borders  and 
beds  in  oider.  In  the  evenings  fathers  are 
digging  and  planting  But  It  Is  not  often 
that  a  sturdy  boy  or  a  healthy  girl  is  seen 
preparing  the  flower  or  vegetable  garden  for 
the  Summer  crop 

And  yet  few  young  folks  are  so  busy  that 
they  could  not  spare  time  to  help  in  what  is 
a  delightful  and  health-giving  employment 
Victoria.  It  Is  true,  has  many  very  lovely 
gardens.  It  would  have  many  more  If  the 
young  people  did  their  part  Some  of  them 
do,  as  the  prise  lists  show  from  time  to  time 
Perhaps  some  successful  boy  or  Rirl  will  write 
and  tell  others  how  he  or  she  has  succeeded 
in  beautifying  the  home  lot  or  in  raising 
vegetables  or  fruit  for  the  family  How  much 
more  beautiful  our  streets  would  be  if  every 
(  hild  who  is  old  and  strong  enough  were  lo 
plant  and  tend  even  a  single  rose  tree  There 
«/  Plenty  of  room  In  Victoria  lor  beds  of  an- 
nuals  like  nasturtiums  or  sweet  peas  or  any 
of  a  hundred  other  Summer  flowers.  Let  us 
all  get  to  work,  bur  and  little,  to  make  the 
outside  of  our  homes  aa  beautiful  as  they 


White  Violets  Bloom  at  Easter 
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EASTER  falling  so  early  this  year  will 
hardly  see  the  Erythrontums  at  their 
best,  for  although  a  few  scattered  blos- 
soms may  be  found  any  time  after  the  first 
week  of  March,  it  Is  uot  till  early  April  that 
I  hey  carpet  the  woods  In  their  fullest  beauty 
Most  exquisite  Mowers  are  they,  each  so  per- 
fectly poised  and*  without  queation  easily  the 
mast  lovely  of  all  our  native  plants,  that  it 
seems  but  e  small  thing  to  ask  the  general 
public  to  pick  only  a  rew  blossoms  at  a  time 
and  above  all  to  spare  the  leaves  to  carry  on 
their  task  of  building  up  a  store  of  food  ror 
next  years  bulb!  Far  too  often  does  one  see 
enormous  cabbnge-llke  bunches  of  bruised  and 
crumpled  flowers  being  carried  home  in 
triumph! 

Quite  a  number  ol  dlHerent  Erythronlums 
or  Dog  Tooth  Violets,  as  they  are  often  called, 
grow  on  this  continent  and  only  one  species 
in  the  Old  World,  but  It  Is  from  this  solitary 
European  species  with  purplish  red  flowers 
that  the  genus  gets  its  name,  from  the  Greek 
word  erythoa,  "red."  With  regard  to  the  cor- 
rect scientific  name  of  our  local  '•Illy."  some 
confusion  seems  to  exist.  Usually  rererrsd  to 
as  E  Oiganteum,  which  Is  said  to  be  spread 
•from  Vancouver  Island  to  Oregon,  west  ol 
the  Cascades."  other  authors  see  In  It  merely 
a  white  variety  of  the  yellow  Adder's  Tongue 
of  the  Mainland  and  label  It.  accordingly, 
E  Grandlflorum.  Var.  AlbiHorum!  Two  other 
distant  ispectes  are  to  be  round  on  the  Island, 
as  well  al  the  delightful  pink  variety  which 
grows  both  up  the  East  Coast  and  also  rurther 
t"  the  west,  beyond  Sooke.  Botanlcally,  the 
chlel  interest  In  our  lilies  lies  in  the  little  rim 
or  tissue  which  is  developed  near  the  base  or 
I  he  three  inner  petals,  forming,  aa  it  were, 
a  small  crown  around  the  stamens  and  also 
serving  most  effectively  as  a  protective  cover 
lor  the  abundant  honey,  otherwise  the  flowers 
are  very  typical  of  the  Lily  family.  % 

Close  companions  of  the  Erythronlums.  but 
very  dlHerent  in  structure  are  the  Shooting 
Stars,  or  Peacocks,  an  the  children  call  them, 
lor  these  quaint  little  flowers  with  their  re- 
f'.exed  petals  and  long  pointed  "noses"  are 
members  of  the  Primrose  family  and  close 
relatives  of  the  cultivated  Cyclamens.  The 
meaning  of  their  scientific  name.  Dodlcatheon. 
'  the  twelve  gods"  is  not  very  clear,  and  it  la 
easier  to  understand  how  the  little  '  American 
Cowslip"  was  bestowed  on  them  by  Hie  rirst 
settlers  on  this  continent,  the  general  form  or 
the  plant  being  so  very  similar  to  that  <>r  the 
sweet  scented  cowslip  of  English  meadows 
Two  species  of  Shooting  Stars  grow  around 
Victoria,  the  earliest  having  a  "cone"  of  deep 
purple  stamens,  while  the  latter.  Few  Flowered 
8hootlng  Star.  u>  at  once  distinguished  by  its 
bright  yellow  stamens 

Shooting  Stars  ravor  both  the  woodlands 
and  the  open  grassy  slopes,  but  It  L*  mostly 
lather  smaller  plants  that  cover  our  hillsides 
with  such  a  gay  Springtime  carpet.  First  to 
appear  is  the  Yellow  Fennel  with  Its  rtnely 
divided  leaves  and  flat  heads  of  flowers  so 
characteristic  of  the  Parsley  family.  Quite 
early,  too.  corns  the  Collinsla  or  Blue-Eyed 
Mary  and  a  tiny  Mtmulus  This  HtUe  musk 
needs  hunting  after  for  it  ls~a  very  small  plant, 
but  its  little  golden  blossoms  possess,  never- 
theless, the  spotted  throat  so  conspicuous  in 
the  larger  varieties  Blue- Eyed  Man',  on  the 
other  hand,  often  grows  In  such  profusion  aa 
to  form  brilliant  patches  of  vivid  blue- that 
note  of  blue  that  an  the  world  over  Nature 
love*  to  introduce  among  the  yellows  and 
greens  or  Spring.  Individually,  too.  the  flowers 
are  worth  examination,  for  apparently  con- 
sisting or  but  rour  petals,  the  fifth  forms  a 
mile  sac  Just  under  the  two  "front"  ones,  and 
in  this  the  stamens  lie  concealed,  while  be- 
hind the  two  "back"  petals  is  another  small 
pocket  containing  a  store  of  honey  Every- 
where, too.  the  Entire  Leaved  Saxifrage  raises 
IU  sticky  red  slemi  with  their  rather  compact 
clusters  of  small  greenish  white  riowein.  while 
In  some  places  the  Sea  Blush,  a  delightful 
Kltle  pink  Valerian  forms  a  sheet  of  color 
arresting  at  once,  on  account  or  its  unramlliar 


Of  our  trees  the  Broad  Leaved  Maple  Is  the 
most  conspicuous  around  Easter  time,  for  Its 
large  buds  unfurl  with  such  rapidity  and  the 
drooping  racemes  of  yellow  green  flowers  are 
almoot  Identical  in  color  with  the  half-ex- 
panded leaves.  The  other  species  of  Maple 
found  on  this  island,  the  Smooth  Maple,  Is 
common  at  many  places  along  the  coast,  and 
is  easily  distinguished  by  its  flat  heads  ol 
flowers  The  Flowering  Currant  Is  of  course 
familiar  to  everybody  and  its  near  relative, 
the  Common  Gooseberry,  also  blossoms  about 
this  time.  Another  native  shrub  worth  look- 
ing for  is  the  False  Box.  with  Its  evergreen 
leaves  In  whose  axils  occur  the  clusters  ol  ln- 
<  cMNpieuoua  little  flowers.  Mention  too  mti6t 
be  made  of  the  tiny  leaves  or  the  Snowberry, 
branches  or  which  are  so  often  arranged  with 
the  out-of-door  grown  daffodils  and  which  so 
few  people  recognise  as  the  same  shrub  that 
bears  the  familiar  white  berries  in  Autumn. 

Other  Hewers  of  Easter  also  are  the  Lady's 
Slipper,  the  dainty  little  pink  orchid,  once 
much  more  abundant  than  it  Is  today,  and  the 
Trllllums.  whose  trl-cornercd  flowers  always 
gives  one  the  feeling  or  having  made  a 
botanical  "find  "-I.  M.  Priestly. 


V. 


Skunk  Cabbage 

i'sRLY  in  March  the  curious  yellow 
hoods  of  the  skunk  cabbage  begin  to  ap- 
pear on  swampy  ground.  Here.  too.  the  flow- 
ers are  small  and  closely  packed  together  on  a 
thick  gffcik  or  spadlx.  round  which  furls  the 
protecting  yellow  spathe.  Pollination,  how- 
ever, is  generally  due  to  tiny  insects  that,  at- 
tracted by  the  fetid  scent,  crawl  within  the 
hood  in  search  of  both  rood  and  shelter  and. 
by  wandering  over  the  flowers,  carry  the 
pollen  from  one  to  another  Our  local  skunk 
t  abboge  Is  peculiar  to  this  coast,  the  Eastern 
species  having  a  strangely  mottled  spathe  or 
purples,  greens  and  reds.  Close  relatives  are. 
of  course,  the  "Jack  in  the  Pulpit"  of  Eastern 
Canada  and  I  he  "Lords  and  Ladles."  or  wild 
Arums,  of  far-away  Britain,  as  well  as  the 
culllvated  Calla  Lily. 

A  shrub  that  also  marks  the  coming  of 
Spring  Is  the  O6o  berry  or  bird  cherry,  whose 
leaf  buds  often  show  signs  of  unfolding  as 
early  as  January,  and  to  which  we  owe  the 
first  tinge  or  green  in  our  thickets.  Almost 
together  with  the  leaves  appear  the  dainty 
»prays  or  little  white  blossoms  with  their 
lather  pungent  perfume.  Very  similar  In  struc- 
ture to  the  flowers  of  the  true  cherry  or  the 
plums,  they  have  one  peculiar  reature^— they 
are  not  all  alike.  On  one  shrub  all  the  flow- 
ers will  possess  a  circle  of  gotden  stamens,  but 
no  central  seed  boxes  or  pistils,  whUe  on  an- 
other plant  the  flowers  will  have  a  more 
greenish  appearance,  due  to  the  fact  that  al- 
though they  possess  both  stamens  and  pistils. 
I  he  former  are  sterile  and  never  produce  any 
pollen,  so  that  we  have  In  the  bird  cherry  an 
interesting  example  of  one  means  that  nature 
has  adopted  for  insuring  the  cross  rertilization 
or  her  flowers.  • 

Phea$ants  Help  Farmer* 

^NOTHER  use  has  been  found  ror  the 
Chinese  rlngneck  pheasant  The  Board 
of  Game  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  has 
announced  that,  proof  has  been  round  that  the 
rlngneck  pheasant  reeds  on  Japanese  beetles, 
one  or  the  most  serious  insect  pests  round  In 
Eastern  United  States  says  a  bulletin  to  the 
American  Oame  Protective  Association  The 
stomachs  or  numerous  birds  which  have  been 
killed  have  been  examined  and  round  to  con- 
tain hundreds  of  these  destructive  insects 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  starling,  an 
otherwise  unpopular  Introduced  alien  bird, 
feeds  on  the  Japanese  beetle  The  skunk  has 
also  been  observed  eating  the  same  insects 

The  Japanese  beetle  brought  to  America 
In  some  imported  Japanese  plant,  haa  become 
established  In  certain  parts  of  the  East  and 
haa  grown  to  be  a  most  dangerous  pest  to 
agriculturists  and 


Public  Schools  of  Saanich 

Article  No.  J^— BJPC&ORGE  M.  WATT 


rT^HE  institution  of  public  schools  In 
I  Saanich  goes  away  back  to  the  early 
days,  long  before  the  formation  of 
Saanich  Municipality  and  long,  before  school 
boards  were  even  thought  of.  It  may  be  In- 
teresting therefore  to  give  some  historical 
details  regarding  the  first  public  schools  on 
the  Island. 

Following  the  organization  of  Vancouver 
island  as  a  Crown  Colony  in  1848.  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  pro- 
vide educational  facilities  for  the  children  or 
its  employees  and  other  settlers.  In  the  Spring 
ol  185^  Governor  Douglas  opened  a  day  school 
ror  boys  in  the  rort,  or  wldch  Cliarles  BaUey 
was  master.  Twenty-one  attended,  their  ages 
running  trom  rour  to  sixteen.  Afterwards  in 
1853.  Cralgflower  School  was  built,  and  it 
elands  today  in  almost  Its  original  condition, 
although  not  now  used  as  a  school.  It  was 
second  or  the  colonial  public  schools  to  be 
established  in  the  Colony.  The  first  teacher 
was  Robert  Barr,  who  taught  previously  at 
Fort  Victoria,  the  second  teacher  being  Henry 
Claypool.  This  schoolhouse  was  built  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  workmen  under  Kenneth  Mc- 
Ken/lc.  The  lumber  lor  the  schoolhouse  was 
taftcd  across  the  Arm.  and  ox  teams  were 
used  to  haul  the  timbers.  In  recounting  some 
of  their  early  experiences  when  the  school 
was  built,  the  late  Miss  McKenxlc.  of  Christ- 
mas Hill,  some  few  years  ago.  said:  "The 
Indians  from  Esquimau  and  even  from 
Songhees  were  very  curious  at  first  about  the 
new  colonists  and  the  little  white  boys  and 
girls.  They  would  come  miles  to  watch  us 
ct  play,  or  the  men  and  women  at  work.  So 
we  made  a  brave  show  of  being  prepared  ror 
every  emergency.  Each  morning  the  bugle 
was  blown  for  roll  call  and  military  drill,  and 
each  night  our  one  small  cannon  was  fired, 
and  every  man  let  off  his  musket,  while  my 
mother  fired  her  old  horse  pistol.  Even  alter 
we  knew  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger 
from  the  natives  we  still  kept  up  this  prac- 
tice, which  was  always  a  source  or  Interest 
and  excitement  to  the  children." 

Cralgflower  School  Buihlinft 

*~pHE  old  schoolhouse.  now  leased  by  the 
1  Native  Sons  or  British  Columbia.  Is  quite 
an  attraction  for  tourtsta.  for  In  addition  to 
the  building  itself.  Mr  H  PaUiser,  the  care- 
taker, who  lives  there,  has  some  treasures  that 
would  make  an  antiquarian's  heart  jump.  A 
Queen  Anne  table  of  ancient  veneer,  an  old 
Chippendale  desk,  and  other  odd  pieces  of 
furniture,  besides  Venetian  glass  and  old  wil- 
low pattern  china,  also  old  steel  engravings, 
as  well  as  some  old  Indian  relics  that  were 
dug  up  in  the  fields  adjoining* 

The  inscription  put  up  by  the  Native  Sons 
on  the  building  reads:  "Vancouver  Island 
Crown  Colony.  Colonial  School.  Cralgflower, 
one  of  two  buildings  erected  for  school  pur- 
poses by  the  first  Council  or  Vancouver 
Island.  1853.  and  the  only  one  still  standing. 
Many  or  the  notable  pioneers  received  their 
education  in  this  building.  Called  Cralg- 
flower arter  a  term  in  England  which  belonged 
to  Andrew  Colville,  then  Oovernor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company." 

Some  of  the  teachers  In  the  old  school  are 
well  known,  including  Dr.  Pope  and  his 
daughter.  Mrs.  Harding;  J.  C.  Newbury,  late 
collector  of  customs;  Oeorge  Sluggett.  old 
pioneer  of  Saanich.  and  others  The  late  Dr. 
R.  L.  Fraser  was  one  of  the  early  teachers  in 
West  Saanich  School. 

Pre*efiJ  Day  School* 

CAANICH  Municipality  was  incorporated  In 
*  1906  and  covers  an  area  of  flftw-flve  square 
miles.  The  school  trustees  are  Messrs.  Frank 
V  Hobhr  chairman.  D  Fyvle.  W.  P.  Jeune. 
William  Tomes,  J.  L.  Brooks  and  Secretary 
Robert  Bryden.  The  present  school  popula- 
tion numbers  1.800  and  has  not  fluctuated 
much  for  a  number  of  yeari.  although  In  the 
boom  years  or  1813-14  it  rose  to  over  2,000. 
necessitating  the  building  of  larger  schools  as 
»hey  exist  today. 

The  Tolmle  School  on  Boleskw  Road  was 
hunt  in  1913.  the  foundation  stone  being  laid 
by  Hon  H  Esson  Young.  M.D.  LLD..  then 
Minister  or  Education,  now  Provincial  Super- 
intendent of  Health  The  chairman  of  school 
ruMees  then  was  Mr  Miinroe  Mtller.  well- 
known  resident  of  Cedar  Hill  with  Mr  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  secretary.  The  old  school, 
situate  across  the  road  from  the  new  build- 
ing, is  still  in  use  as  a  primary  school  Tolmle 
School  haa  the  largest  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  municipality,  viz  .  301.  Mr  J. 
O'Neill  is  the  principal,  with  nine  teachers 
under  him  Tilllcum  School  ranks  near  with 
291  pupils  Mr.  William  O'Neill  Is  the  prin- 
cipal, with  eight  teachers.  Other  schools  are: 
Cloveidale.  271  pupils.  Mr.  p.  c.  Rout  ley  prin- 
cipal, eight  teachers.  Cedar  Hill.  150  pupils. 
Mr  E.  O  Woodward  principal.  Ave  teachers; 
MrKenrie  Avenue.  149  pupils.  Mr  W.  R.  Jones 
principal.  Ave  teachers;  Strawberry  Vale.  Ill 
pupils.  Mr  H  Olaspell  principal,  three  teach- 
ers. CraigAower.  103  pupils.  Mr  O  8  Taylor 
principal,  lour  teachers;  Royal  Oak,  93  pupils, 
Mr.  J  H  Herman  principal,  three  teachers; 
Keating.  71  pupils,  two  teachers;  Lake  Hill.  83 
pupils.  Miss  C  Wright  principal,  two  teach- 
m;  West  Saanich.  84  pupils  Miss  M  Ander- 
son principal,  two  teachers.  Prospect  Lake. 
19  pupils.  Mr  George  Love  principal,  two 
teachers;  Gordon  Head.  83  pupils.  Mis*  M  J 
Oxard  principal,  two  teachers;  Saanich  ton.  36 
pupils.  Miss  H  Stewart  principal,  two  teachers. 

"The  Myttic  Sprint" 
*y^HE  old-time  one-room  schools  at  Elk  Lake 
Saanich  ism  and  Cadboro  Bay  are  now 
done  away  with  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
near  the  site  of  the  old  Cadboro  Bay  School 
was  where  the  late  Hon  David  W  Hlgglns 
l*»d  the  incidents  or  his  well-known  story. 
The  Mystic  Spring  " 

The  public  schools  ol  North  Saanich  are 
three  in  number  Sidney.  134  pupils.  Mr. 
Jamea    Ramsay    principal,  three 


North  Saanich.  107  pupils.  Mr.  A.  G  Smith. 
M  A  .  principal,  two  teachers;  Deep  Cove.  30 
pupils,  Mlas  Grace  E.  Moses  principal.  North 
Saanich  is  what  is  termed  a  superior  school, 
which  Is  a  combination  of  high  school  and 
elementary  work  Mr.  Smith  has  thirty.-one 
pupils  doing  Arst  and  second  year  high  school 
work 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  number 
of  children  ol  foreign  parentage  who  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  of  the  Province  last 
year  amounted  to  12.522.  and  out  of  this  num- 
ber 216  Orientals  attended  the  Vancouver 
Island  rural  schools. 

There  are  also  350  children  taking  cor- 
respondence courses  through  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  results  show  that  this 
method  ol  teaching  was  a  success.  The  work 
Is  done  by  a  superintendent  and  two  .stenog- 
raphers, who  also  hold  teachers'  certificates. 

The  municipal  Inspector  or  schools  ror 
Saanich  municipality  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Pater- 
son.  B.A. 

I  he  Teachers'  Work 

A  WORD  of  commendation  la  due  the  teach- 
ers for  the  splendid  work  they  carry  on  In 
the  different  schools.  Their  earnest  efforts  In 
trying  to  Instil  Into  "the  young  idea"  how  to 
get  their  minds  concentrated  on  work  rather 
than  play  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  It  Is  a 
mistaken  idea  on  the  part  of  parents  to  as- 
sume, as  they  do  in  many  cases,  that  it  la 
the  fault  of  the  teachers  If  their  offspring 
don't  get  on  aa  well  at  school  as  they  expect. 
It  Is  interesting  to  watch  the  children  In 
their  classes,  and  also  In  the  playing  fields, 
going  through  their  drill.  The  respectful 
attitude  displayed  by  the  children  to  their 
teachers  showa  that  both  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline all  have  the  right  effect  In  developing 
character,  which  in  the  long  run  has  much  to 
do  with  the  boy's  or  girl's  advancement  in 
later  life.  A  little  Incident  which  the  Rev. 
Dr  Campbell  relates  is  apropos  of  the  present 
discussion  on  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
schools.  Dr.  Campbell  one  day  overtook  a 
little  boy  about  eight  years  of  age  He  asked 
him  if  he  went  to  church  "Yes."  said  the 
boy,  "I  go  to  the  Catholic  Church.'"  "  Well." 
said  the  doctor,  "what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Protestant 
Church?"  "Oh."  aald  the  little  fellow,  "the 
Catholic  Bible  is  right  and  the  Protestant 
Bible  is  wrong  The  Protestant  Bible  says 
repent'  and  the  Catholic  Bible  says  do  pen- 
ance.' " 

Saanich  Peninsula  enjoys  exceptional  edu- 
cational advantages,  both  in  her  private  and 
public  schools.  This,  coupled  with  the  ideal 
climatic  conditions  which  this  particular  part 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  favored  with,  makes  it 
a  part  of  the  country  where  settlers  with 
their  families  can  come  and  reside  and  enjoy 
comforts  which  people  especially  from  the 
prairies  are  not  slow  to  appreciate. 


Garden  Week  by  Week 

By  NORMAN  W.  F.  RANT.  F.R.H.S. 


JN  most  gardens,  particularly  In  small  gar- 
dens, it  is  difficult  to  select  plants  which 
wUl  make  good  edgings  lor  beds,  borders  and 
paths  The  trouble  Is  to  find  plants  which 
will,  from  their  habit  or  growth,  finish  off 
beds,  borders  or  stonework  and  still  fit  in  with 
the  general  color  scheme  or  the  garden 

The  ideaa  or  the  gardening  world  In  the 
matter  or  edgings  have  undergone  considerable 
changes  during  the  last  rew  years.  The  yards 
and  yards  or  box  edging,  so  pleasing  to  the 
gardeners  or  the  Victorian  period,  are  not 
used  so  much  now.  Not  that  box  is  not  userul 
and  has  Its  place  in  strictly  formal  beds 
where  nothing  else  on  earth  can  take  ita  place, 
but  ror  the  more  or  less  informal  border  other 
plants  have  succeeded  it. 

The  modem  tendency  la  to  have  a  colored 
edging  adjoining  the  grass  or  path.  In  these 
days  ol  bold,  .naaaed  planting  it  has  become 
necessary  to  have  edging  plants  which  will 
tone  in  with  the  planting  or  »he  border,  either 
by  contrast  or  otherwise  They  must  serve  a 
dual  purpose  They  must  prevent  the  soli  or 
the  border  from  spilling  out  onto  the  path  or 
lawn  and  they  must  act  as  a  framework  to 
the  main  planting  In  the  border  or  bed  aa  a 
connecting  link  between  It  and  the  path  or 
lawn.  There  should  be  no  clashing  with  the 
inmates  of  the  border,  nor  should  there  be  a 
break,  a  hiatus,  between  the  different  garden 
element*,  such  as  one  sometimes  finds  In  old 
gardens,  where  ornamental  tiles,  colored  brlrka 
and  even  Inverted  bottles  have  been  used  aa 
edgings  The  natural  edging  is  much  better 
'han  any  artificial  edging  that  has  ever  been 
devised.  Neatness  can  be  achieved  without 
the  use  of  artificial  materials 

A  HI  oe  Edging 

OBELIA  and  Agere  turn  are  two  plants 
J  which,  although  grown  as  annuals,  are 
moat  useful  when  one  wants  blue  as  an  edg- 
ing Both  are  neat  in  habit  and  both  bloom 
over  a  very  long  period,  two  excellent  qualities 
for  an  edging  plant 

Vlolaa  and  pansles  both  have  their  places 
aa  edging  plants  The  bedding  viola*  such 
aa  Maggie  Mott  and  Lavender  Quean,  are  neat 
and  useful,  though  perhaps  for  a  permanent 
edging  the  eomuta  type  of  viola  la  more 
generally  useful  There  are  many  colors  to 
be  had  in  this  type  of  viola  ranging  from 
the  palest  mauve  to  the  darkest  purple  There 
u.  also  a  yellow  variety  A  viola  which  seems 
to  have  made  Ita  appearance  in  several  parte 
of  the  world  during  :he  ume  year  Is  one  of 
an  apricot  color  The  year  before  it  eras  in- 
troduced In  England,  a  similar  viola  arrived 
a  chance  seedling »  In  a  nursery  near  Victoria 
Thie  latter  haa  been  renewed  from  year  to 
j  ear  under  the  name  or  Dorothy  and  Is  wlth- 
Ctf  doubt  a  most  outstanding  vie  la 

It   would   make   a   wonderful   edging,  bm. 
alas,  ft  is  not  plentiful  enough  aa  yet  to  be 
for  that 


I 


